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PREFACE 


In pursiiancc of tlie recommendations of the Rau Conrt' of Enquiry, 
Family Budget Enquiries were conducted on uniform lines in selected 
industrial centres in India durir^ 1944 — 46 by the Govenunent of India 
with a view to constructing and maintaining reliable Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for different centres. With the passage of time the 
consumption pattern of workii^ class luid umlergoue considerable 
chai^jo and it was felt that the existing Consumer Price Index Numbers 
shoiddberevisedonthebasisof new weighting diagrams. It was, tluN cforo, 
dwided by the Planning Conunission that fresh Family laving Siirx’eys 
in 50 important industrial centres (factory, mining and plantations) 
basrid on the. latest scientific principhss should be conducted during the 
Second Plan period. This task was cntrust<5d to th*' Jjab«>m' Bun*au, Minis- 
try of Labour and Enqdoyment. A Working (Iroup consisting of re])re.s- 
entatives of Indian Statistwial Institute, National Sjtmple Hiirvev, Ccntjal 
Statistical Organisation a.jid the Labour Bur<’au was acc(trdiugly set up 
for d<H5iding all technical details for the planning and conduct <tf the 
Enquiries. The Enquiries wen^ conductixl in 1958-59 in a< cordance. vvitli 
the recommendations of the TtKihnical Advisory Comiuiltee on Cost of 
Living Index Numhtus set up by Gov<'iriunent and keeping in vi(‘w the 
principles laid down by the I. L. O. 

2. Unlike the 1944—46 Enquiries which mainly consisted (»f collection 
of data on Inconie aird Expenditure of working class Itouseholds, the scope 
of the 1958-59 Enquiries was enlarged so as to iiidtuh' ;i stiuly of other 
aspects of the Level of Living in addition to Income and Expiuiditurc. 

3. The collection of data was entrusted t(» the National Sajuple Surv'cy 
during its 14th round (except for Bombay centre' aiid centre's in West 
Bengal where the fie'ld work was done' hy J.S.I. Fie'ld Branch) <ind tabula- 
tions relating to Family Biulge.t data to the Indian Statist ical Institute, 
Calcutta. The drafting of the Reports and the' tabulation ol data relating 
to XiOvel of Living wtue the responsibility of the Labour Bureau. 



4. This report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Balaghat 
centre. A General Report dealing mainly with the technical aspects 
of the Enquii’ics is being brought out separately. The present Report 
consists of two Parts, Part I contains a discussion of Family Budget 
data while Part II analyses data relating to other aspects of the Level 
of Living. 

5. The primary respom-ibility of drafting this report devolved on 
Shri B. P. Guha, Research Officer, assisted by Shri M. Gangadharen 
Investigator Grade I, under the guidance and supeivision of Shri L. R. 
Varma, Deputy Director. My thanks are due to the National Sample 
Survey, the Indian Statistical Institute, the Central Statistical Organisa- 
tion, the State Governments and the various Employers’ and Workers’ 
Organisations for their kind co-operation in the conduct of the Enquis ies. 
Thanks are also due to the working class households but for whose active 
co-operation it would not have been possible to collect the requisite data 
relating to the various facets of family living. 

6. The views expressed in this Report are not those of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


K. C. SEAL 

Director 


Labour Bureau, 

Cleremont Buildikq, Simla-4 
Dated the Srd Fdrruary, 1966. 
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• Chapter 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF TUE ^feVKY 

1*1. Family living study 

Family living studic^s aim at colloctioji and analysis of data on 
consnmption pattorn and otliov asi)»'ot.s of living conditions in respect of 
families of a specifi<^d population group. Tlio surveys c*ondiict«Hl for t;liis 
purpose provide a scope for the coll<»ction of a wide range of data froju 
the families. When attention is focaissed on a limited aspect only, tlie 
surveys become specialised surveys, such as family Ixidgt't surv<‘y, wheri^ 
the bulk of the data collected relate to consumption exp( nditure.. Otfier 
illustrations of such spetualisi^d surveys are food consmuptioii suiveys, 
lu^alth surveys, labour force surveys, d<miogra])hic surveys, ediiealion 
surveys and housing surveys. Ait linugli in each (*ase (lie specialised survey 
lays empliasis oji a. parLi(etilar probh m, s(»m<‘ juore gmieral infoimation 
such as tile economic stat us of tho family, is fr<^c^U(Mltly included in order 
to facilitate the analysis of tlie. data coUectid during the sp(M;ialis( d sur- 
veys. In nK^imt y(‘aj\s the teiuhmcy has been to widen rhe scojje. of fajuily 
living surv<‘ys to multi-subject survey’s laying <*.qnal emjihasis on a 
broad spectrum of data, combining two or more major topic.s, suefi 
as hxmily characteristics, income, employnemt, education, housing, 
nutritioji, health, etc. Through such multi-subjtrt surv(\ys, family 
living studies can be put to manifold uses, TIm sc. may lx used to provide 
material for resc'arch into tlu^ behaviour patterns ofdiffenmt gTou|)sof 
population. They can also supply tlie. basic data needed for policy-making 
in connection witli social and ecoiiomic plauniiig which may include the 
eslablislmieiit of norms or the det<M'miuation of netxls in prepaiatiou 
for social and economic measurevs, as w<*ll as for the assessnuait of the 
imiiact of i)olicy decisions already applied in iriiplementing wt'lfare, 
programmes. In di^velopuig countries like Jjulia, which ar(^ engaged in 
planning prograimn«.‘S, the data collected through family living surveys 
can be used to filling gaps in the existing information and to piovide 
checks on the completeness of tlie existing data. 

In its widest sense, a family living survey should yield data for an 
analysis of the level of living of a particular population group. An idea 
of the spectrum of data needed for such an analysis can be had from the 
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following main components of tlie level of living given by the U. N. 
"Committee of Experts on International Definition and Measurement of 
Standards and Levels of Living, 1954*. 

(a) Health, including demographic conditions; 

(u) Food and nutrition; 

(in) Education, including literacy and skiDs; 

(iv) Conditions of work; 

(v) Employment situation; 

(ri) Aggregate consumption and savings; 

(vn) Transportation; 

(viti) Housing, including household facilities; 

(ix) Clothing; 

(x) Recreation and entertaiimient; 

(ir/) Social security; and 

(./ //) Himian fr<?edonis. 

In conducting the family living surveys in this country during 1958-59 
int^r aim, in Balaghat, an attempt was made to cov(*r many of the com- 
ponents given above. At the same time, tlie object of deriving a weighting 
diagram for new series of consiuner price index numbers for the respective 
-centi'es was kej)t in view. For the latter purpose, the relevant data are 
those which are usually covenni in a specialised family budget survey. 
In this Report, the data on fainily budget survey have been discussed 
sep;iratcly in Part I and the data collected on otlier components of level 
of living have been pi'esented in Part II. 

1 * 2 . Description of the swTey 

Balaghat was one of the centres where aJi integrated scheme of 
family living surveys among industrial workers at 50t important factory, 
mining and plantation centres was conducted during 1958-59. Tlie 
details regarding origin, scope, design, etc., of the present surve 5 rs will he 
published in a separate report, as they happen to bo common for all 
the 50 centres. A few important details are, however, discussed here briefly 
in order to bring out the significance of the data for Balaghat centre 
presented in this Report. 


♦Rieport on International Definition and Moasiirciiient of Standards and Levels of 
OLiving, U.N., 1954. 

tA list of 50 centres is given in Appendix 1. 
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1 ' 2 ]. OrganisatioA of the survey 

The tfiorkihg class family living survey was sponsored by the Jtiabour 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Government of India. 
The technical details of the survey were workwl out imder the ^idance 
of a Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers 
oonsisting of the representatives «)£ the Ministries of Labour ami Em- 
ployment, Food and Agriculture and Finance, the Planning Commission, 
the National Sample Survey Directorate, the Department of Statistics 
{C. S. 0.), the Indian Statistical Institute and th<* Reserve Bank of India. 
The field work was entrusted to the Directorate of National Sample 
Survey, and the processing and tabulation of dat.a collected in Schedule 
‘A’ (Family Budget) to the Indiau Statistical Institute, Calcutta. The 
tabulation of data collected in S«'.h<Hlule ‘B’ (D^vel of Living) was done 
in the Ijabour Bun^nu. Analysis of the data, publication of reports on the 
results of the surveys and construction and maintenance of now series of 
consumer price index niunbers were the I’esponsibdities of the Labour 
Bureau. 

1*22. Definition of a working dtiss family 

A working class fa)nily was the basic miit of the survey. A family 
was defined in t«5rms of sociological and economic considerations as con- 
fiistir^ of persons; 

(*) generally related by bloml and marriage or adoption; ■ 

{ii) usually living together and/or served from the same kitchen; 
and 

{Hi) poolii^ a major part of their income and/or depending on a 
common pool of income for a jnajor part of their oxpcmdi- 
ture. 

Relatives and friends, besides wife and children, living with the 
family and depending on the conmion family pool for their expenditure 
were considered family members. On the other liaud, domestic .servants 
and paying guests were generally excluded from the concept but they 
were ta^en to constitute separate families within the household. Care 
was taken to include temporary absentees such as family members on 
tours or ou visit to relatives or friends, or in hospital, ('asual gueSt.s 
were not considered to be family members, even though they might 
havo stayed with the family for a fairly long period. In a messin g group, 
where the members pooled a part of their income only for mess ing , general- 
ly each member was treated as a separate family. 
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A working class family was defi)io(l as one which derived 60 per cent, 
or JUOTO of its inconio during the specified calendar month through manual 
woj-k in a fectory, mine or jdantatiou covered by the Factories Act, 1948, 
th<i Mines Act, 1952, or the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, as the case may 
be. Tin*- sarv('y in Balaghat, which is a mining centre, covered families 
deiiving a major part of their income from manual <unployment in 
registered min<‘S only. Manual work was defined mi th<‘ basis of classi- 
fication of occupations. Thus, a job ihougli essentially Livolving physical 
hihour hut requiring a c(Ttain levid of general, professional, scientific 
or technic.il education was classified as ‘non-inaiuiai . On the other hand, 
jobs involving ])liysi(Ml labour but not requiring miwh of educational 
(geiKual, scientific, tecluiical or otherwise) background were treated as 
‘manual’ work. 

1 • 23. Design of sun'cij 

Two types of sampling mctluds, riz„ I enejmMir, sampling and pay-roll 
sainplimr were followed for getting dowji to tlie ul!ima.1i' units of the 
fujiiily living survey, viz.. bli*‘ families. T!i<* <;hoic(' between the two 
met hods depended u])on operatiojuil convene nee. Thus, at a c<‘ntre where 
workuig class |»o])uhition was conc.eutr;it<d in <Lfinite iMea.s, whi<^h 
could ]>e located and ihmiai’cated without- much didii iiity, teiunueut 
sam])ling was followed. On the otlun’ han<l. if the w<Hkiug class isipulation 
in a cent re was found to b»' loosely dis]wu‘.sed, the pay-roll sampling became 
operationally more conv(Miient and I'conomical. On the basis of a pr<iU- 
minary survt\v conduct * d in Uec*'inber, 1967 — February 1958, it was 
d siubd to adopt' ])a.y-roll sampling at Balaghat cantre and th<‘ list of 6 
r*\gisteivd working miiv's within a. radius oi 5 niih's of Balaghat town w.as 
us<d as th*^ s*inipjing frame. 

Th<‘ samph' siz*‘ for a ccnl r*. was *hd<'rmin '(l on the ])asis of 
the nuiubfu' of industrial workers, tin'! tyqs) of sampling followed, 
the w<nk-loa'd manageabh* by an Investigator and tin- r<!(piire<l po-cision 
of weights to b*; derivid from Schedule ‘A’ for (’onsumer I’rice Tnd«‘x 
Numb<‘rs. Th(' samphs siz<* originally fixtsl for th<^ .surv<’y at Balaghat 
was 240 familks to be canvassed for Schedidc ‘A’ and 00 for Schedule ‘Bh 
The ntimbcw of sch*duh*8 finally collected and tabidatod was 237 Sclndule 
‘A’ and 60 Schedule ‘B’. The difference between tlu^ number of sampled 
famili<« originally fix***! an*l the number of families finally covere*! in respect 
of Schedtd** ‘A’ was due to exclusion at the tabulation stage of tlirt^o of the 
surveyed families not b(doi^ing to workii^f class or rejection of the sche- 
dijl*\s bocanso of unsatisfactory data. 
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Tlw^ two samples drawn for Scliodiiles ‘A’ and ‘B’ wore mutually 
exclusive because canvassing of both tlie scliedules fnmi tlie same sampL^d 
families would have caus(‘d fatigiu' both to the Investigators an<l in- 
formants. Th»> whol*‘ samjile was stagger(‘d ov<‘r a jieriod of 12 months 
evenly so as to eliminat*^ th(‘ seasonal effecils on tie* <u>nsum])tion pattern. 
The seh'ction of samjile was tlone in two stages. In the first stiige gi’oiips 
of establishments were S(‘h‘cf island in the n<*xl. stage workers w(‘re s<-h‘e(tiil. 
Foi- pay-roll sampling tht' IJharw'di mines owikmI hy Mu‘ CiUitral Pro- 
vinces MangaiK'Sii On- (Joni])any which <Mn]iloyed about 77 piu* CiUit. 
of the labour in tJiis a.r«‘a (iojistilutt'il stratum 1. Tln‘ remaining 5 iniiuis 
constituti d sLrat um 2. Tin' mimmn strat um 1 was siirvi'ved <'very month. 
In sti'atum 2, tin* mines w<-ri* arrang<*d m d<-<'r'‘a,siug or<l“r ol' number 
of workius and 2 inde]ieu(lent samples of 0 mines <>a<ih \rert' siik-cted 
systematically with ]>rohahilily proportumal to the numl)er of workers 
and allotted to tin' mouths of survey. Kach of tin' 12 clusti'rs 
sampled for an fiivestigator w'as iissign 'd to a particular month of 
enquiry by a random ])rocess. Tin* idtimatsi sampling unit, a working 
class family, was a])proa«!hed through tlu'. pay-rolls of tlu' establishment. 
The up-to-dals' and completti lists of workers <‘nt-(ir<'d in tin' jxiy-roll 
of each samph-d <'stablishmt'nt wiwe drawn up. VV'ithin <»ach ('stablishment 
any available arrangennmt by s<*ctions, grades or tyjs's of work was 
retained and from the pay-rolls of tlnM'stablishm'uits in a clnstt'r a simple 
systematic sample of 25 woi leers was drawn of which 5 workers wt'ie 
sele,cU'd by simph^ random sampling for Schedide ‘B’ (Level of Living) 
and the remaining 20 wer(» taken for Sehednlo ‘A’ (Family Budget). 

1*24. Period of Survey 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to cover a period of 12 
months at each centre. The period for the working class family living 
siu'vey at Balaghat centre was August, 1958 to August, 1959. The period 
was more than 12 months because of non-availability of some of tiro 
selected households during the time of enquiry, 

1*25. Method of Survey 

The ‘Interview Method’ was followed for the collection of data, as a 
large proportion of the population covered consisted of illiterate workers 
who could not bo expected to reply to mailed questionnam's or to maintain 
accoimts. Moreover, the questionnaire covered a wide range of subjects, 
accurate replies to some of which could not be had without explaining in 
person the significance of tho questions to the respondents. 
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1*26. DifficuUies irt the aMecti&n of data 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the survey 
and extended full co-operation to the Investigators of the Directorate of 
National Sample Survey, who were entnisted with the field work. Because 
of the lengthy questionnaire, however, the sampled workers sometime 
felt impatient while answering questions. It took three to four hours 
to complete schedule ‘A’. The detailed itemised break-down of consump- 
tion and expenditure in many of the blocks, e.g., clothing, medical care, 
personal care, education and wiading, r«‘creation and amusements, trans- 
port and commimication, subscription, personal effects, taxes and ihtc'rest 
was specially irksome. Information on the consumption of liquor and 
other intoxicants was furnished by the workers with great reluctance. 



Chapter 2 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 
2.1. Introductonj 

Balajrhat, a district town of Madhya Pradesh, is one of tlie 
most important man^^aneso producing cenires of the country. It has 
a population of al)oiit 19 tliousands ac(;ordin^^ to tlfe 1961 census. 
The population increased at a rapid rate especially duri?i^ the decade 
from 1941 to 1951. The folUnviiigtaVle shows tlit3j>opiilat ion in llalacrhat 
from 1901 onwards : 


Tabj.k 2*1 


Year 






Population 

Occennijil 

])eroeiiia«;o 

variation 

*1901 






6,223 


1911 






7,4()() 

-1 1«!)1 

1921 






7,300 

— 1-35 

1931 






9,605 

-f-3ir)S 

1941 






11,482 

1 19-54 

1951 






16,291 

-!-4l-88 

t 1961 


•• 


•• 


18,990 

1-16-57 


♦Census of India 1951 VoL VII M.l\ Part Il-A Pa"c 28. Halaghat Miuiidpality. 
tCensiis of India Paper Xo. 1 of 1962 Pa»e 191. 


2*2. Wcrl lvg class ^ttatlcfs 

Th.e markets patronised predominantly by the workin;:^ class popula- 
tion in Balaghat an? Balaghat, Manegaon and Bharvali and these were 
selected for the collection of retail prices for the ik?w s(M*les of Consinner 
Price Index Nninbors for Balaghat centre. 

2.3, General characteristics of working eJass ‘population — -iurveg results 
2 -SI. Industries 

According to the survey, the estimated number of working class 
families (as defined for the jiurpose cf tlie siuv’^oy) in Balaghat was 1,508. 
The estimated number of emph^yees in th(?se families was 2,562. The 
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distribulion of (*in])l()y(M*s by iiidiistric^s aiivl in oncli industry by 

sox and adult s/cliildreu is ^ivcn in table 2-2. in (iolnnin 7, average 
monthly incoin<3 per employee from paid employme?it in different indiis- 
tries, as reported by the families, is also given. 

Tahjj-: 2-2. 

Disl.rihifllointf (vncploifces {iHcIu^lin^fippreHf.icr.i) htj ‘nhfhi'<trlr.> 'f it/ 1 oilier hiails 


LVrcentage distribution of omp- Total Avorngo Niiml)er 

loyers by sox and adults Vhildrcn number of monthly of 

Judustry ^ ^ — employees income employees 

Men Women (■hildren Total (estimated) per (nnesti- 

employee mated)* 
from paid 
emploj’^- 
ment 
(Rs.) 


1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

S 

Production of 
cereal crops . . 

05 -37 

0-99 

27-04 

100 00 

140 

0-37 

19 

Mining of manga- 
nese 

r>7sy 

00 

0-33 

100-00 

2,110 

48-15 

388 

Rest . . 

07-21 

20-02 

0-17 

100-00 

302 

17-85 

39 

All 

59-41 

3S-0S 

2-51 

100-00 

2,552 

42-44 

446 

Number of emp- 
ployces (unesti- 
mated)* 

247 

189 

10 

440 





♦lines tiinated tiguros stand for sample totals and estimated figures are the population 
estimates derived from the sample totals. This is how the expressions will be used in 
all other tables of Part I of the Report; where nothing is mentioned the figures should 
be taken as estimated figures. 

Out of tliG total Giiiplovees, a large proportion (83 per cent.) were 
employed in nuning of manganese. Women employees constituted 38 
per cent, of the total. The proportion of children (upto the ago of 14 
years) was small, being about 3 per cent, of the total. 

The average monthly income per employee was Rs. 42*44 for all 
industries, the highest (Rs. 48*15) being in the mining of manganese. 





2.32. Ocmpoiiofi^ 

Ta})le 2-3 gives, by major occupvtions, the percentage (Jistribution 
of employees by sex and adults/children, total number of employees and 
average monthly income por^mployee from paid employment. 

Tablk 2-3 

Distribution of fimploi/ec'i {iniitulin^ apprentices) btj occupation and 

other deUiih 


Percentage distribution of einp- Total Average Number 

loyees by sex andadiilts/children number jnonthly of 

Occupation t — — ^ of income employees 

Men Women Children Total employees per (unesti- 

employee mated) 

from 
paid 
employ 
ment 
(Rs.) 


1 

•> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Miners 

*><>•30 

39-03 

0 08 

100-00 

1.020 

46-53 

175 

Quarrymen 

2(i-70 

73-24 


l<H)-00 

220 

42-97 

52 

Miners and quarry- 
mon — Others 

50 05 

49 -95 


100 -tX) 

61)9 

48-42 

121 

Cleaner.'^, sweepers, 
washermen . . 

<Ut)4 

11-72 

23-64 

100-00 

4l 

33-44 

6 

Rest . . 

78-53 

14-30 

7-17 

100-00 

662 

31 03 

92 

All occupations 

5Ji-4l 

38-08 

2-51 

100-00 

2,552 

42-44 

446 

Total unesti- 
mated) 

247 

189- 

10 

446 

•• 

• • 

•• 


A large proportion (40 per cent.) of the employees were employ^l as 
miners. 

The average monthly income from paid employrrietit pfer ' cn1{>ldyee 
was the highest in case of miners and qnaTtynien— others. 
M/B(>J-)280DofLB— 
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2.33. Nature of emphyment and tyne of settlement 

Table 2*4 pives the percentage distribution of employees by number 
of days worked classified by (a) regular and casual* employment and 
(b) settled or not-settled status, A settled person was defined as one who 
had permanently settled down at the place of survey, i.e., who had no 
enduring connections with his native place and developed sentimental 
and permanent attachment to his present place of stay. 

Table 2-4 

Percentage distribution of employees {ineludmg apprenfiees) by n/iHre 
of employment, type of settlement and number of days worked. 


Number of days 
worked during 
the month 

Nature of employment 
^ 

Type of settlement 

Number 

nf 

Eegular 

Casual 

All ’ 

Settled 

Not 

settled 

* iji 

employees 

(unesti- 

mated) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

0 

, , 

44-18 

3-70 


90-65 

12 

1— 7 . . 

0-56 

• • 

0-52 

0-54 


3 

8—15 .. 

203 

4-36 

2-22 

2-32 


9 

16—19 . . 

3-66 

4-56 

3-74 

3-90 


18 

20—23 . . 

24-90 

9-35 

23-60 

24-60 


110 

24—27 . . 

50-75 

17-41 

47-95 

50-09 


224 

28—31 . . 

18-10 

20-14 

18-27 

18-64 

9-35 

70 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

446 

Percentage to total 

91-62 

8-38 

100-00 

05-92 

4-08 


Number of employees 

(unestimated) .. 

419 

27 

446 

433 

13 

• . 


Of the total employee?, about 92 per cent, were regular and the re- 
maining 8 per cent, were casual. A large majority (about 96 j)er cen^.) 
of the employees were settled at the cen+re. 

2 •34. Family income 

The average monthly income per family of the population surveyed 
was Bs. 83 • 30. Tl^e estimated distribution of families in different income 
classes is given in table 2 • 5. 

*The claasifioation of workers into 'regular* and 'casual* was done on a different 
basis from the one adopted in the "Occupational Wage Survey** conducted by the Labour 
Suieau in 1968-59 where the term ^casual* was used in a more restricted sense. 
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Table 2 ’5 

Distribution of families by monthly family income 


Monthly family income 


Feroentage of 
families to 
total 


Less than Rs. 30 
Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60 
Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90 
Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120 
Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 150 
Rs. 150 to loss than Rs. 210 
Rs. 210 and above 


Total 


0-76 

27-61 

36-97 

20-30 

10-70 

2-88 

0-78 


100-00 


The medal family Irujomo class? was from Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90. 
About 37 per cent. oFthc families fell in this income class. 

2*35. Familj^ size 

Tlie average size of the family was 4 '18 persons. The estimated 
d istribntion of fiimilics in the different size groups is given in table 2*6. 

Table 2*6 

Distribution of families by family size 


Percentage 

Family size (nuiulier of members) of families to 

total 


One 






7-52 

Two and three 

, , 

, , 


. • . . 


34-49 

Four and five . . 

, , 

. • 


• • . • 


32*82 

Six and seven . . 

, , 

. . 


• • . . 


20-30 

Above seven . . 

- - 

• • 


ToUl 

— 

4^87 

100 •‘06 







Chapteb 3 

FAMILY CHARACTB:RISTICS 

3 • 1 . Introdvetory 

Rome ^general details of tlie working? class ])opulation in Balagbat 
have been discussed in tlie preceding chapter. An analysis of the iinpor'l ant 
socio-economic cliaracteristie.s of the workin^r (.Jass families in Balaghat, 
as revealed by the survey, is presented below. 

S*2. Age ^ sex and marital status 

Table 3-1 gives the percentage distribution of family members by 
age, sex and marital status. 

Taulk 3*1 

Percentage distribution of fayuilu members by age, sex and marVd 

status 


Sex and 
Marital statuK 

Number 


Ap<* (yen 

ra) 



p'^rcent- 

memberH Below 5-14 
(t^nesti- 5 
mated). 

15— ;14 

36- 54 

,5.5-59 

60—64 

65 and 
abi)ve 

X a^e 

total di.st/ihu- 
ti CM 
of all 
meinljerR 

1 

2 3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men 

Unmarried . . 

235 35 01 50 03 

i4-:i6 





100 00 

23*20 

Married 

200 .. o-sr> 

59* .34 

.37*57 

. . 

1 -68 

0-.5»i 

100-00 

2.5 *24 

Widowed 

21 

21*14 

59*52 


19*34 


100-00 

2*29 

i)ivurced . . 


. . 

, , 




Saparatcd 

2 

100-00 

•• 

** 



100-00 

0-29 

Sut'total 

524 15*92 23-44 

37-40 

21.26 

.* 

1*70 

0-28 

100-00 

51 02 

fTomen 
Umnarried . . 

173 3601 57*84 

6-15 





100 00 

16*24 

Married 

268 0-28 4*78 

70 78 

22-92 

0-68 

0-27 

0-29 

100*00 

24-94 

Widowed . , 

75 

.S-OO 

69-18 

7-03 

9-43 

8-46 

100*00 

7-44 

Divorced 
Separated . . 

*3 !! !! 

100 ()0 





100*66 

0*36 

ub-toi'al 

519 1209 21-62 

39-71 

• 

22*17 

1-41 

1-57 

1*43 

100*00 

48-08 

Total 

. 1,043 13*96 22-6:1 

:i8-5:i 

21*71 

0-69 

1-64 

0-84 

100*00 

100-00 

Number of 
members (un- 

estimatcHl) .. 141 234 

t 

2.32 

7 

15 

9 

1-43 

.. 


12 


13 


idl t.ht> mombers living witli the families at the centre, about 
51 per cent, wero ineii and 49 per centv women. Ohildrcn of 14 years of 
age or below constituted about 37. per cent, of the.total and persons of 
55 years and above about 3 per cent. Of the persons falling in the ago 
group 15 to 54, about 5C» per cent, were men and 50 cent, women. 
Tn this ago group ainong men,, roughly 11 per cent., wcrx^. unmarriad,82 
]>er cent, married and the remaining 7 per cent, widowers and separated. 
Among women in the same age group, 3 per cent, were unmarried^ 77 
p('r cent, .married, 19 per eont. widowed and the remaining 1 per cent, 
separated. 

3*3. Religion tvid size 

Table 3*2 shows the distribution of families by religion and size and 
a few more details such as average size of the family and average uiunber 
of children per family* 


Table 3-2 


Percentage distrihuiion 

of families 

by religion and size 


Si'/.e t»f' family 


Religion 

^ 



H indiiism 

Rest 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

One 

• « . • 

C)*72 

17(4 

7 - -)2 

'fwo and three 

. . 

34 •5() 

:uM\ 

34 -4'.) 

Four and five .. 

. . 

31 -Sf) 

44-31 

32-82 

Six and seven . . 

. . 

21 

4*211 

20-30 

Above seven 

.. 

r>-28 

•• 

4*87 

Total 

I0«(K) 

100-00 

100 00 

Perrentago of families to total 

. . 

1)2 • 22 

7-7S 

100 (K) 

Average si/.e t»f the families 

. . 

4-20 

3-35 

41K 

.\verago number of children per family 

.. 

1-55 

1-25 

1-55 


3-4. Ldtigiiage and size 


T^ibl ^ 3*3 shows the percentage distribution of families by mother* 
tongue and siz(; giving a few more details such as average size and average 
number of children per family. 
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Taulr 3*3 

Percentage dtetribution of families by mother-tongue and size 


Siia of family 


Mother-tongue 


Hindi 

Harathi 

Rest 

All ^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One 

8*08 



7-52 

Two and three 

3.511 

8-62 

46-60 

34-49 

Four and five 

31-55 

50-07 

49-74 

32-82 

Six and seven 

20-34 

33-58 

• 3-6« 

20-30 

Above seven.. 

4-92 

7-73 

•• 

4-87 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families to total . . 

93-00 

3-75 

3-19 

100-00 

Average size of the family 

413 

5-71 

3-61 

4-18 

Average number of children ])er family 

1-50 

2-26 

1-.39 

1-55 


Hindi speakii^ families formed about 93 jier cent, of the total, 
Marathi speaking about i per cent, and the remaining families spoke 
other languages. 

3*6. Literacy 

The levels of literacy among family members by age and family 
income classes are presented in table 3*4. 

Table 3«4 

Percentage distribution of family members in various monthly family 
income classes by age group ami levels of literacy 


Age group and Monthly family infc)mo class (Rs.) 




standard ^<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120- 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 and All ^ 
above 

1 2 

3 

4 

ii 

6 

7 

S 9 

Agt less than 

5 years 

Below primary 

Rest .. 100-00 

100-66 

100-00 

ioo-o6 

lOO-OO 

100-66 

!! 100 00 

Total .. 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

.. 100-00 


’*'The sign in this and subsequent tables denotes 'lass than’. 
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Table Z i—conUl. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Age 5 years and 
above 

Illiterate 

100- 00 

87-43 

91-02 

00 

84-70 

97-59 

74-29 

87-45 

Below primary 

• • 

11-58 

5-08 

9-52 

11-24 

2-41 

23-91 

8-34 

Primary 

•• 


3-90 

6-76 

3-34 

.. 

1-80 

3-58 

Middle 

. • 

0-99 

• . 

1-09 

0-72 

• • 

• • 

0-54 

Matriculate . . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

0-38 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0-09 

Others 

•• 

•• 

-- 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

Total 

lOO-(K) 

100-00 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

lOOOO 

100-00 

100-00 


There was no distinct relationship between income and level of 
literacy. 

3T), Distribution of family memhers bi/ aye, sex and activity status 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among (o) those in gainful 
employment, (6) those not so occupied but seeking, and if not seeking 
then available for gainful emjjloyment and (c) those not in the labour 
force. The first major category covers employers, employee's, apprentices, 
self-employed persons and inipaid family labour. The second categoigr 
includes the unemployed, i.e., persons swking employment and persons 
not seeking, though available for <‘m])loyment. The last cattigory com- 
prises pensioners, students, women doing domestic work only, disiibled 
persons, young children, those employed in non-gainful occupations, 
etc. 

For each of the members of the sam])led families information was 
collected on age, sex and activity status as on the day pre'ceding the date 
of survey. The estimated distribution for all families of tlx^ defined work- 
ing class population group is given in table 3-5. 
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T4BLE 3*5 

Percentage distribution of family inemb(^s hj age, sex and activity status 


Sox and 
activity HtatiiH 

Number 


Ak«* (yoai-8) 



Total 

l*i-n-en- 
tag<5 
diKtribu- 
tiini of all 
membura 



moinberH Ucldw r»— -14 
(unoHti- T) 

mated) 

15-^34 

35—54 55—59 

60—64 

■ — 1 

65 and 
nbovi- 

1 

'Z ;i 4 

5 

6 7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

Uaie 

Kmployer . . 
Empk>yoo . . 
Appn‘ntic'0 
Solf-omployotl 
ITnpaiil family 
latKiur 
Uppmplt lyoc^ 
Not ill lalxnii' 
forco 

.. 2-97 

17 

252 4« :i5 

62-33 

62 - 5S 

10-45 

33-21 

37-42 

KMI-OO 

7-01 

1- 49 

2- 04 

0-59 

100-00 

100-00 

UH)-00 

100-00 

25-00 

1-55 

0-27 

2 1 • 20 

Sab-total 

V .1.1 

524 15 -92 2:n44 

37-40 

21*26 

I -70 

0-2S 

100 00 

51 -02 

Female 

Kinploy^4‘ . . 

. . 

. , 

• • < • 

, , 

, , 

. , 

. . 

Employoo . . 

UK) .. 1 :S5 

52 SO 

44-52 0-56 

0-67 


MM) IMI 

15-83 

Approiitico 

. . 

. . 

. . 



, . 

, , 

Solf-oinjkloyod 

. . 


. . . . 

, . 



, , 

Unpaid family 
labour . : • 

3 

S6-29 

13-71 



MM) -00 

0-33 

Unomployed 

. . . . . . 

. . 

. . . . 

. . 




Not in labour 
fprye 

323 17- S3 31-61 

33-09 

11-47 1-84 

2-02 

2-14 

MM) -00 

32-82 

Sob-total , . 

519 12-09 21-62 

39-71 

22-17 1-41 

1 -57 

1 -43 

MM) -00 

48 -OS 

Total 

1,043 13-96 22-63 

38-53 

21-71 0-69 

1-64 

0-S4 

100-lM) 

100-00 


It has to be bomo in mind tluit the universe coveied in tliis case 
was only a particnlai* section of tlie working class po])iilation in J?alaghat 
comprising families whicli derived a major ])art of their income from 
employnumt in registered mines. Naturally, tin* ]ier(;entage of unemployod 
was very small among tins section of working <dass population and persons 
were either gainfully occupied or not iji the labour force. The labour force 
participation rate was of the extent of about 43 per cent, consisting of 
gainfully occupi('d and uuemj)loye(l oersons. 
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3* 7, Distribviim of family members by aye, sex and economic stodua 

Economic status is meant to classify persons into earner, earning 
dependant and non-earning dependant. An earner was defined as one 
whose income was sufficient for his/her maintenance; an earning dependant 
as one whose income was not adequate for his/her own maintenance and 
non-earning deixnulant as one wlio earned no income at all and was de- 
pendent for his/her maintenance on others. The estimated distribution 
of family members by age, sex and economic status as on the day pre- 
ceding the date ot‘ snrve}- is given below. 

Taulk 3 ’6 

Perc^itage disUibution of family members hf aye, sex and economic status 


Koonouiie 

Num- 

l\tf »a* s kl' 



Ajro (yours) 

JL 




Percent - 

^ f.ii irn 

KPS M. 

and nif mlKM’s 

(unosti- 
niaicd) 

l>t4ow Ti — 14 1 

r) 

1 O’- ’II 4 35 — 54 55 — 59 51) 

- 04 Oi 
aln:) 

> ami 

VO 

Tt»lal distrbu- 
tion of all 
luemlx-ra 

1 

2 

:i 4 

5 

fi 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Kumerfi 

Male 

IVniali* 

2ri8 

ll>2 

.. o-r»o 

. . 0-«4 

<)2-72 

52-79 

35*28 
45- 12 

0-.77 

1-50 

0-08 


100-00 24-81 
100-00 1,7-50 


4r>o 

o-«;i 

58 -ao 

39-tMl 

0-22 

M9 

•• 

100-00 

40-34 

Earning tie.’ 
pendafit.s 

FfinaJt* 

17 

(i 

.. :i0-«2 
.. Ill -oil 

54-43 

52-04 

14-95 
28 -87 

•• 



100-00 

100-00 

2-01 

0-82 

8ub-t(ital 


.. 27-29 

53-75 

18-90 

•• 


•• 

i(X)-00 

2-83 

Non^Cfirtiimj 

fhprntltn)t< 

Malo 

Female 

2411 

:12I 

40 -rm 
17 J« :n-79 

1000 

:(;!I7 

7-42 

1 1 -08 

1-85 

2-04 

2-03 

0f>9 

2-15 

100-00 

100-00 

24-20 

.72-H.7 

Sub-trttal . . 

TiTO 

24-. 79 :n*9tt 

23-32 

9-52 

1-00 

2-04 

1-4S 

100 00 

66-83 

Total 

i,04;j 

i:Mm 22 -«;i 

3S-53 

21-71 

0-09 

1 -04 

0-84 

100-00 

100-00 

NnijiluT of 

mem hors (iiii- 
estimated) 

141 2:14 

405 

232 

7 

15 

9 

1,043 



Earners and earnijig dependants constituted about 43 per cent, of 
the total; 27 jnsr cent, being males and the remaining 16 per cent, females. 
Earners and earning dependants mostly came in the age-group 15 to 54 
years though some children also come in the latter category. The non- 
earning dependants, who consisted mainly of children and females doing 
household work, accounted for about 57 per cent. 
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3 *8. Family size^ composition^ econovnic status and earning strength hy 
income 

3 '81. Analysis by family income 

For the purpose of analysis, the families have been classified into 
seven monthly family income classes and five family size groups. The 
two-way distribution of families by income and size is given in table 
3-7. 


Table 3-7 


Percentage distribution of families Inj family ineome and family size 





Monthly family income class (Rs.) 




<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<00 

9<l— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Ono 

.. 

24-56 

1-58 


1-46 

, , 

. , 

7-52 

Two and three 

33-58 

49-04 

38-18 

17-53 

20-08 

21-66 

. . 

34-40 

Four and five 

66-42 

13-58 

41-21 

42-21 

42-72 

6-58 

. . 

32-82 

Six and seven 

• . 

11-92 

13-85 

33-43 

34-39 

45-45 

15-00 

20-30 

Above seven . . 

•• 

•• 

5-18 

6-83 

1-35 

26-31 

85-00 

4-87 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of 
families to 

total 

0-70 

27-61 

36-97 

20-30 

10-70 

2-88 

0-78 

100-00 

Number of 
families (un- 

estimated) 

2 

51 

78 

57 

35 

10 

4 

237 


Family income, on the whole, tended to increase with tlie size of the 
family, and in higher income classes there were a lai'ger percentage of 
large sized families. 

The composition of families by the economic status of members is 
given in table 3-8. 
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Table 3*8 


Composition of families hj economic status 


Category of 

Average number of members per family by monthly family 
income class (Rs.) 



<30 

30— 

<60 

00— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Earners 

Adult male . . 

034 

0*72 

103 

1*19 

1-28 

1-71 

201 

103 

Adult female 

0-66 

0*46 

0-54 

0-83 

0*91 

1-29 

100 

0 04 

Children male 

, , 


O-Ol 

. , 

, . 

. , 


0-01 

(Children female 

, , 

, . 

. , 

001 

, . 

0 00 

010 

0 01 

All earners . . 

100 

118 

1-58 

203 

2- 19 

3 00 

3 77 

1*69 

Earning depen- 
dants 

Adult male . . 


0 03 

012 


0-0.5 



0 00 

Adult female 

, . 

0 02 

0-03 

0-^ 

. , 

, , 

, , 

0 03 

Children male 


0 01 

0-06 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

0 03 

Children female 

, , 

002 

, , 

, , 

, , 

. , 

. , 

0-01 

All earning de- 
pendants . . 

. . 

0 08 

0-21 

005 

005 



013 

Nnn-eurning dependants 
Adult male .. (>’60 

017 

0 16 

0-26 

019 

0-48 

0-54 

0- 19 

Adult female 

0-34 

OT)! 

0-77 

0-77 

0-53 

0*85 

2 01 

0 08 

Children male 

0-6« 

0-42 

0-85 

1-25 

0-72 

1-21 

110 

0*81 

Children female 

1-33 

0-41 

0 08 

0-78 

110 

0-<i3 

0*25 

0-08 

All non-earning 
dependanis 

2 1)1) 

1-51 

i'-40 

3*00 

2-60 

317 

4-56 

2-30 

Total 

Adult male . . 

l-OO 

0 02 

1*31 

1-45 

1-52 

2* 19 

3- 15 

1-28 

Adult female 

l-OO 

0-ftl» 

1-34 

1-65 

1-44 

214 

3 07 

1 -35 

Children male 

0*«0 

0-43 

0-92 

1-25 

0-72 

1-21 

110 

0-85 

Children female 

1-33 

0-43 

0-08 

0-79 

110 

0 09 

0-35 

0-70 

AU members . . 

3- 00 

2*77 

4-25 

5* 14 

4*84 

0 23 

8-33 

4- 18 

Number of mem- 
bers (unesti- 
mated) 

7 

149 

325 

296 

172 

01 

33 

1,043 


The avcrafie niunber of members per family was 4* 18. Of these, 1*69 
were earners, 0*13 earning dejjcndants and the remaining 2 -36 non-earn- 
ing dependants. 

More light on the variation in the earning strength with family inco me 
is tlirown by table 3*9 which gives the distribution of families by earnin 
strength and inconre. 
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Tahlk :^9 


Perceiitafje (hstrihntion ()f families hij eumlwj streiajth and iyiconie 


Kiirnimr 



.Monthly family ineome class (Rs.) 


8trenglij - SO 

.so 

00 

90— 120— 

1.70 — 210 and 

All 



:()0 

90 

120 : loO 

-::210 above 


1 


3 

4 

r> 0 

7 8 

9 

One earner 

100- (to 

81 -00 

42*49 

lfi!)K 7-34 


43 20 

One earner and 
one or more 
earning; de- 
pendants . . 


2 -.SO 

3*19 

2*88 


2 42 

^J'wo earners . . 


12 -OJ 

48*01 

TiSOO 70*97 

27*08 38*57 

41*7.7 

'I'wo earners arnl 
one or more 
earning; de- 
pendants .. 


2-30 

3*81 



2*06 

Three earners 


0-70 

1-90 

19*01 lol4 

40 -(ti 

7*5.7 

Three earners 
and one or 
more earnirii' 
dependants 


0-7S 


2*00 


0-.70 

More than three 
earners witli 
or without 
earn in de 

pen<lants 




3*07 3*9.7 

32*88 01*43 

2*46 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

1<M»00 

100(H) 100-00 

100-00 100-00 

100-00 


1'iikiii^ aJJ fai)ii]i(ss, tho:;r luivif)^ ono oarii^'i* and two oarii>i*s were 
in a lari/r niajority, beiiiji: about 13 ])or cent, and 12 |)or cont. resp '(*tivoly 
of th<^ total. Tlio piMcanta^o of fainilirs liaviji^j; oarnors and nior.‘ 

\NM? 1 1 . 

Tabl(' 3- 10 <?ivTs the distribution of farnilios by income aTid eaniin^f 
strciifrth in terms of rc'lationshi]) witli tlic main earner. The main earner 
was defin d as tJiat earner whose total earnings (l)oth in cash and kind) 
from paid employment in tlie last calendar montli j^receding the date 
of survey vv'ere more than similar earnings of any other earner of the 
family* 
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Tabi-k 3-10 

Percentage distributim of families by income nml earning Mrengtk in term.t 
of relationship im'th the main earner 


Family oarniiiL' ^trrnirth XuiuImt 
ill terms uf rt'lrttifinshi]) 
with tho main eariier famili«‘s 

mateil) 


monthly tairiily iiiroiue class (Us.) 

:W>- «0- - !W) - loO- 210 

- 00 <1)0 <120 <1.50 210 and 

aliovo 


I*f‘rcen- 

- 

Tidal tlistri- 
hiition 
of all 
families 


1 

•» 

.*{ 4 

.5 

7 

s 

0 10 

1 1 

Self . . 

7.1 

1 *711 .52 -I.** 

.3f)*;n 707 

1-Sl 


100-00 

4.4 - 20 

Sidfaiid ife <»r hiish)i ml 

4 

.. 2d W» 

4S-S.5 24-111 



100-00 

2-42 

Self nml “lie “r ni“i<’ 
c|iildi'('ii 

IIS 

7* Sir* 

4.1 04 2S -2;i 

IS-IO 

1 •S7 

0-72 I00-(H> 

41 -74 

S*-lf, wifi* nr lin.shnml ami 
imr nr mnn* (•hildn*n . . 

4 

. . :il *^2 

r»s:is 



loo (M> 

2-Ofi 

Sflf ami nm* nr nmn* 
fauMlv inniihcrs 

27 

- . 2 • SS 

0-2l» .51-11 

21*4.5 1 

.5-27 

100 00 

7 - .5.5 

Silf, wife nr lMiHl)aml 
and nm* nr mnr«* ntln'r 
family mciiiherM 

•> 

.. ♦:{ s2 


.5ti - IS 


HH)00 

O-.50 

Si*lf. mii* “»■ mnn* childn n 
and nm* nr iimn* other 
family nu*mb«*rs 



.. 2.5 

17-12 : 

IS • 2S 

I0-:17 H.)0-00 

2-47 

S«df, will* nr h ns ha ml, mf 
nr mnn*. children and 
one nr mnri* miIpt 
family memlM*rs 








— 

- — 

— 

-■ -- -• - -- - 

— - - 






All families 

2.17 

(l-7(i 27-dl 

:m-07 2 o-:jo 

10-70 

2-SS 

0-7S 100-00 

100-00 



- 

. . 

. 


_ - _ 

— 

— — — 

Number nf families Inn- 
estiniatcd) .. 


2 ,51 

78 .57 

.4.5 

10 

4 247 

X 


Takia^; all families, the main earner was the sole earner in about 
i3 per cent, of the cases. In about 2 per cejit. of the cases he/she was assist- 
ed by wife/husbaiKl, iji 12 ])er cent, of the cases by children and in about 
8 per cent, of tin* cases by other family meml)ers. With the inclusion 
of other meml)ers in the earning strenjjth, Kejierally a larger percentage 
of fajnilies came in higher income brackets. 

An analysis of the number of earners, earnii^ depndants and non- 
earning dependants aiicording to income has alrifady been made in the 
preceding pages. Table 3-'Tr gives’'tTie"iuimber of dependants per 100 
families by their relationship with the main earner and monthly family 
income clas.scs. The dependants have Insm classified into three categories, 
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viz., living with the family, livii^ away from the family and dependent 
units living away. Dependants living with family are those shown as 
non-earning dependants in table 3*8. These types of dependants alone 
have been taken as members of families for the purpose of the survey 
Dependants living away from family are those whose expenses are borne 
in full or in part by the sampled family but who do not live with the family. 
There may sometimes be groups of persons in whoso case it is difiicult 
tc deteimine whether they are really dependent on the sampled family. 
Sueh groups may even include earners. Such groups have been taken as 
dependent units living away and have been classified separately. In 
their case, the group itself has been the unit of counting and not individual 
persons. 

Table 3*11 

Number of dependants and dependent tinits per 100 families hy monthly 
family income and relaiionship with the main earner 


Category of Monthly family income class (Us.) 

dependants and ( — ^ 

relationship <30 30 — 60 — 90 — 120 — 150 — 210 and All 

with the <60 <90 <120 <150 <210 above 

main earner 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Living vjith 
family 


Wife or husband 100-00 

24-86 

50-22 

Son or daughter 199 - 27 
Father, mother. 

84-86 

139-89 

uncle, aunt 

Brother, sister. 

18-75 

16-82 

cousin 

10-34 

9-86 

Nephew, niece 

• • 

6-76 


Father-in-law, 


mother-in-law, 

brother-in-law, 


sister-in-law 

Son-in-law, 

• - 

4-62 

9-49 

daughter-in-law 

. . 

2-26 

5-89 

Grand children 

, , 

, , 

5-84 

Others 

. . 

3-15 

0-51 


33-41 

172-76 

22-74 

150-52 

10-83 

162-09 

38-57 

140-71 

36-02 

133-60 

27-62 

27-06 

22-24 

36-43 

20-82 

21-28 

7-65 

17-07 

2-91 

43-33 

-- 

12-65 

5-61 


1-87 

7-70 

68-80 

186-43 

9-10 

13-27 

5-62 


63-67 

6-51 

22-30 

21-44 


, , 

8-98 

5-84 

5-41 

20-89 

• • 

3-42 


Total .. 299-27 148-74 245-28 306-00 260-47 318-18 455-71 236-71 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

Living away from 
family 

Wife or husband 

6-96 

1*58 



• • 

.. 2-61 

Son or daughter 

7-08 

9-49 

• • 

. . 

• • 

5-46 

Father, mother, 

uncle, aunt 

4*51 

0-87 

.. 

.. 

• .• 

1-57 

Brother, sister, 

cousin 

4-51 

0-87 

.. 



1-57 

Nephew, niece . . 

. . 

• • 

• • 


. . 

• • • • 

Father-in-law, 

mother-in-law, 

brother-in-law, 

sister-in-law 


V • 

• • 



• • •(. 

Son in-law, 
daughter-in- 
law 


• • 





Grand children 

. . 

• • 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . • . 

Others 


•• 


•• 

•• 

.. 

Total 

23 06 

12-81 

•• 

-- 

•• 

.. 11-11 

Dependent unite 

Number of de- 
pendent units 
living away per 

100 families 

2-20 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

.. 0-61 


The munber of dependants living with family increased generally 
with the increase in the monthly family income. 

The distribution of families by specific family composition types 
in terms of relationship with the main earner (excluding dependants living 
away) is presented in table 3*12 by three broad income classes. The first 
two groups, viz., unmarried earner and husband or wife consist of sii^le 
workers who may have dependants living elsewhere. 
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Table 3-12 


Percentage distribution of families by family composition {in terms of 
relationship with the main earner) and income 



Family composition (in terms of relationship with the main earner) 

Mtmthly fai^iily 
income (;lass 

(Rs.) 





A 




Un- 

married 

earner 

Hus- 
band 
or wife 

Hus- 

band 

and 

wife 

Hus- 

band, 

wife 

and 

children 

Hus- 

band, 

wife, 

children 

and 

other 

mem- 

bers 

Un- 

married 

earner 

and 

other 

mem- 

bers 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

Below 00 

100-00 

87-03 

43-74 

lG-28 

7-24 

67-94 

34-66 

28 37 

GO— <120 .. 

• • 

10-24 

49^42 

71-91 

67-16 

18-47 

49-16 

57-27 

120 and above 

•• 

2-73 

6-84 

11-81 

25 -60 

13-59 

16-18 

14-36 

Total 

KMhOO 

100-00 

100 W 

100-00 

UK) -00 

100-00 

100-00 

ICHIOO 

1 crcentage of 
families ' to 
total 

1-22 

6-30 

8*62 

38-61 

18-98 

4-22 

22* 15 

100-00 

Nuinbec of fami- 
lies (iinesti- 
mated) . . 2 

11 

19 

89 

53 

11 

52 

237 


Table 3 "IS gives the distribution of families by family composition 
in tenus of atiults/ohildrenlcxcludingdependints living away) in three 
broad income classes.' 
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Table 3*13 

Percen^e distribution of families by family composition in terms of 
adults j children and income 


Family composition (in terms of adults 'children) 


Monthly family 
income class 
(Rs.) 

1 

adult 

1 

adult and 
children (one 
or more) 

2 

adults 

2 

adults and 

1 child 

2 

adults and 
2 children 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Below 60 

90-23 

100 00 

58-50 

20-09 

13-21 

60— <120 

7-71 

, . 

34-83 

63-00 

68-13 

1 20 and above 

2-06 

•• 

6-67 

10-85 

18-00 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percent ago of fami- 






lies to total 

7-r»2 

2- 12 

13-70 

14-32 

12 -OS 

Number of families 






(imestimatod) . . 

13 

4 

29 

28 

29 


Table 3- 13 — rontu. 


Monthly family 
income class 
(Rs.) 

Family composition (in terms of adults children 


2 

adults and 
more than 

2 children 

3 

adults 

3 

adults and 

1 child 

3 

adults and 
more than 

1 child 

Other- 

families 

All ^ 

1 

7 

8 

9 

1(1 

11 

12 

Below tj|0 

17-03 

14-76 

10 04 

15-48 

5-58 

28-37 

00— <120^ 

71-29 

79-00 

75-42 

07-94 

04-91 

57 - 27 

120 and above 

11-08 

6-18 

7-94 

16-58 

29-51 

14-30 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 -OTJ 

100 00 

Percentage of fami- 







lies to total 

9-9.i 

4-87 

3-65 

11-01 

19-52 

100-00 

Number of .families 







(unestimated) . . 

24 

15 

11 

31 

53 

237 


M/B(N)280Dofr.B —4 
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The coiTunon tj^jos offumihesAverc 2 adults with or without (hildreu- 
ComjMiring tlie distribution by income class it will be seen that 
the proportion of larger families was genereJly high in higher income 
brackets. 

3*82. Analysia by fer capita, income 

Per capita income of families allows for variations in the size of fa- 
milies but not for variations in composition. It is, therefore, sometimes 
recommended that income per adult consumption unit or consumption 
expenditure per adult consumption unit will provide better economic 
classification. Such (dassificatioiiH w(!re not attempted in the analy-sis 
of data for the present survey bwause of the difTicidties of having an 
appropriate scale of adult <‘.onsumption unit. Some special analysis of 
the data were, howciver, undertaken by adopting per capita family in- 
come as tbe classificatory character. Some of these analyses are present- 
ed below. Tsible 3-14 gives the percentage distribution of families by 
monthly per capita income and family size. 

Table 3*14 

Percentage distribtdim of families by montidy jx'i- cap'iia iw'ome awl 
mily size 


Monthly per capita income claHs (Rs.) 


Family / 
size 

<5 

G— 

<10 

10— 

<16 

16— 

<20 

20— 

<26 

. 

26— 

<35 

35— 

<60 

50— 

<6.5 

65 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

One 







3114 

83*06 

64-20 

7*52 

Two and 
three 


3-37 

«-20 

31*75 

45*96 

63-87 

57*14 

16*94 

45*71 

34*49 

Four and 
five 

100-00 

11*66 

41*09 

42*43 

41-63 

33*21 

11-72 



32*82 

Six and 
seven 


59*78 

42*68 

24*48 

12*14 

603 


• a 


20*30 

Above 

seven 


26-20 

10-03 

1*34 

0*37 

6*89 




4*87 

Total .. 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100 00 

100 00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage 
of families 
to total 

0-61 

7-60 

16*27 

23-61 

21*27 

14-05 

11*78 

3-76 

1*36 

100*00 

Number of 
families 
(nnestima- 
ted) . . 

1 

16 

33 

66 

52 

40 

29 

7 

4 

237 


It will be seen that the percentage of families in higher per capita 
ncome classes tended to decline with the increase in the size of the family. 
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Table 3 • 15 stows broad composition of families (by economic status 
•of members) by monthly per capita income classes. 

Table 3*15 


Composition of families {ecmvomic status) b;i moiifhh/ per capita 
income classes 


Kcoiiomio status of members 

Average number of mombei-s per family by monthly per capita 
income class (Rs.) 

— A . 

<5 

5— 

<10 

10 ~~ 

<15 

15 — 

<20 

2 a ~ 

<25 

25 — 

<35 

35 — 

<50 

50 — 

<65 

05 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

learners 

.. 1-00 

l«l 

1-72 

1*74 

l-tw 

101 

l-tl2 

1 17 

1 -46 

1-00 

Raroing dependants 

. . 

0-73 

0-20 

001 

0-05 

Oil 

o-o;j 



013 

Non-earning dependants 

. . 4-00 

4-22 

3-88 

2-72 

2-18 

1-77 

0-82 



2 30 

All inenib(T8 

.. 500 

0*56 

5-80 

4-47 

. 3-86 

3-70 

1 

IS 

1 y 

117 

I •46 

4-18 


The proportion of earners to total members in the family increased 
with increase in the per capita income. The proportion of non-earning 
dependants, on the other hand, showed a declming trend with the in- 
crease in th(! per capita income excepting the per capita income class of 
“Rs. 10 to less tlian Rs. 15”. The resuJtmg position was that the burden 
of dependency was markedly high in case of low per capita income 
•classes. 
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FAJMILY INCOME AND RECEIPTS 
4*1. Concepts and definitions 

Data relating to family income were collected in order to study the 
level and pattern of income by sonrccis, to study expenditure iu relation 
to income and in gcn(*ral to pi*ovid(< a basis for classifying famili<?s into 
economic levels. ‘Tiw'.oim*’ was taken to include all receipts which did 
not represent a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities. Income 
from the following sourc(*s was coIieet<‘d in details : - 

(i) Income from paid einpio\inent which includes basic wages 
and allowances, bonus and commission, over-tune earnings, 
other earnings and concessions; 

(n) Income from self-employment such as boarding and lodging 
services, agiiculture, animal husbandry, trade and profession; 
and 

(in) Incoinc from other sources such as receipts from rented pro- 
perties, viz., land and house, i)ension, cash assistance, gifts 
and concession, interest and dividends and chance games 
and lotteries. 

Data wt'.re also collected separately in inspect of other gross receipts 
representing a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities such as 
receipts from sale of shares, .securities and other as.sets, withdrawal of 
savings, credit purchases, loans, etc., to hav'e a complete picture of total 
receipts accruing to the family'. The value of the rweipts in kind and 
of goods from family enteipriso cortsumed by the fiimily* wa.s imputed 
on the basis of retail market price. 

All data relating to r<*ccipts were (rolksded for the calendar month 
preceding the date of survey iu respect of each sampled family'. 

4 ‘2. Average monthly income per family and per capita 

'fhe average monthly income wtis Rs. 83 • 30 per family anti Rs. 19-95 
per capita. The average monthly income per family and per capita accord- 
ing to different family income classes is given below : 
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Table 4*1 

Average nioMhly imome by hicmm classes 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


Item 

' <30 30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

-A- 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly income 

A verage per fami- 
ly .. 14 08 48 *.>2 

Average per capita 3-53 17*51 

73-56 

17-29 

104*24 

20*27 

132*93 

27*38 

182*35 

29*22 

252*69 

30*31 

83-30 

19-05 

1 Percentage of 
families to total 

0*76 27*61 

36 07 

20*30 

10*70 

2*88 

0*78 

100-00 

4-^^. Income by category r 

if earner 





Tabl<’> 4 • 2 ^ivos a break-up of the avera<j;e inontlily income per family 
by category of earner and Hource. liicome which coidd not bo ascribi^d 
to any particidar member of tlie family was taken against the family 
as a wliole. 


Tahi.r 

4*2 





Average monthly income 
classes 

try source., category of earner ayid family incomo 

Category of earner 
and source 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


<30 30— 
<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 210 and 
<210 above 

AU 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 


Men 

Paid employment 
8elf-eiiiployment 
Other sources 

3*95 27*41 
.. 0*50 

.. 1*58 

44*61 

2*75 

4*80 

56*06 

6*67 

4*94 

77*05 

3*93 

6*39 

82*36 

33*30 

8*67 

134* 7 
26*04 
7*72 

47 14 
4*09 
4*20 

Sub-total : by men 

3*95 29*49 

52*16 

67*67 

87-37 

124*33 

168-43 

55*43 

W omen 

Paid employment 
Self-employment 
Other sources 

7*47 16*66 
.. 0*56 

. 2*66 1*57 

18*12 

0*73 

2*13 

33 83 

2*06 

-14-80 

0-76 

50*83 

3*36 

44*30 

4*96 

4*14 

24*82 

0*47 

1*87 

Sub-total: by women 10* 13 18*79 

20*98 

35*89 

45 • 56 

54*19 

53*40 

27*16 
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Tabll: I' J —roa/fl 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Ghildrpn 

Paid oinployiucat 

.. 0-24 

042 

0-68 


1-20 

2-0;) 

0-41 

Self-employuiont 

. . 


. . 



• • 

• • 

Other sources 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


• • 

8ub-total: by 
children 

0-24 

0-42 

0-68 

-• 

1-20 

2-00 

0-41 

Family 

Paid employment 







. . 

Self-e mployraont 

. . 




2-63 

28-86 

0-30 

Other sources 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 




Sub- total: by family 

.. 

•• 

•• 

-- 

2-63 

28-86 

O-30 

Total 

Paid employment 

H -42 44 -31 

63- 15 

90-57 

121-85 

134-39 

180-97 

72-37 

Self-employment 

.. l-Ol) 

3-4S 

6-67 

3-93 

35-93 

59-86 

4-86 

Other sources 

2-66 3 15 

6-93 

7-00 

7-15 

12-03 

11*86 

6-07 

Total income 

14-08 48-52 

73 -of. 

104-24 

132-93 

182-35 

252 -G'J 

83-30 

Percentage of fami- 

lies to total 

0-76 27-61 

36-97 

20-30 

10-70 

2-88 

0-78 

100-00 


An analysis of income by categf>ry of earjior sliows that inoii contri- 
buted the largest anioimt to tlie average monthly family income. The 
contribution of women to tlie average jnontlJy fomily incom«‘ was 
Rs. 27*16. Whatever small amoimt was contributed by childreir was 
from paid employment only. 

Tabic 4-3 gives a break-up of the average monthly incomt'. by (*.ate- 
gory of earner and sourci^ of earnings separately for different per capita 
mcome classes. 
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Table 4*3 


Average monthly income fjcr family Inj category of canter, source and 
monMy per capita income classes 


Category of earner 
and source 

Monthly per ea 

nta iiifiomo class (Rs.) 



<o 5-^ JO— 15— 20-— 

25 — 

35 — 

50— 

65 u mi 

All ' 


<10 <15 <20 <25 

<35 

<.50 

<65 

above 


1 

2 3 4 5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men 

Paid I'rnployment . . 

. . 22-51 42-67 41 -ST 48-73 

67-97 

19-50 

45 ■ 26 

73-69 

47-14 

Scif-eiuploymont . . 

.. 3-03 4-40 4-42 4-84 

5 -57 

0-53 


16-51 

4-09 

Other sources 

.. 4-2S 3-17 4-89 5-35 

5-17 

2-49 

0-S5 

0-69 

4-20 

iSiib.l<ttal: by men 

.. 20 82 50-24 51-14 68-92 

78-71 

52 • 61 

46-11 

IK)- 89 

55-43 

M'offirn 







Paid employment . . 

11-25 19-93 22*49 22-69 24-23 

26-13 

36-08 

16-37 

42-55 

24-82 

Selt-eiiiployment . . 

.. 4-72 

0-71 


0-47 

Other Houroe.s 

4-00 1-95 2-54 1-88 2-57 

1-41 

0-80 

0-33 

0-57 

1 -87 

Sn b-toial.:by women 1 5 • 25 2<i ■ HO 25 ■ 03 24 -47 26 • 80 

28 • 25 

36-88 

16-7(» 

43-12 

27-15 

(liildren 







Paid employment . . 
Self-employmoiit . . 

0-66 0-24 

1-3H 




0-41 

Other sources 







Suh.t<»t.al: by children 

0-66 0-24 

1-36 


. . 


0-41 

Fnmihi 







Pjtid employment . . 
Self-employment . . 

!! 0-26 

1 -ii 

0-64 



0-30 

Other sources 







Sub-total: by family 

0-26 

1-14 

0 61 



0-30 

Tofnl 

Paid employment . . 

11-25 42-44 65-16 0508 73-20 

95-46 

85 - 67 

61 -63 

116-24 

72-37 

Self-employment 

.. 7-75 4-40 4-42 5-10 

7-42 

117 


16-51 

4-s6 

Ot her Sources 

4-00 6-23 5-71 6-77 7-92 

6 -58 

3 • 29 

l-i.s 

1-26 

6 07 

Total income 

16-25 56 42 75-27 76-27 86-22 

109-46 

!)0- 13 

62 • S 1 

131-01 

83-30 


The averagf. monthly income per family incnias<‘(l fft>m Us. 15 ’25 
in the lowest per capita income class to Rs. 109*46 in the per cai)ita in- 
come class ‘Rs. 25 to leas than Rs. 35’, decreased in the next two per 
capita income claascis but increase<l to Rs. 134*01 in the highest per capita 
income class. 
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4 ‘4. Income j.n-1 other receipts by components 

Table 4*-l f^ivcs a detailed break-up of t?ie avcirage monthly family 
income and other receii)ts by components. Tlie data are presented 
according to monthly family income classes. 

Table 4*4 

Average nmithly receipts by components and family income classes 


Monthly family income class (Bs.) 


Type 

' <30 

3a- 
< 60 

60-- 

<90 

90— 

<120 

X.. ... .■>. 

120— 

- 150 

150— 

-'210 

210 and 
above 

Alf^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Paid employment 
Basic Traces and 

• allowances 

11*42 

38*01 

55*14 

75-99 

95*13 

no 20 

150*43 

60-92 

Bonus and com- 
mission . . 


0*80 

2*19 

5*18 

11*69 

10*75 

25*07 

3*84 

Concessions 

, , 

5 -.50 

5*46 

8*07 

12*10 

8*16 

5*47 

6*87 

Rest 


-• 

0*36 

0*73 

2*93 

5-28 


0*74 

Sub-total: p<aid 

cm ploy men L 

11*42 

44*31 

63* 15 

90*57 

121*85 

134 39 

180*97 

72*37 

Self-employment 

Agriculture 


0-68 

2*33 

5*91 

2-90 

30*66 

28-86 

3-67 

Animal husbandry 

. . 

0*16 

0-03 

0*20 


5*28 

4*96 

0-30 

Trade 


. . 

. . 

0*32 


. . 

. . 

0-07 

Best 


0-22 

1*12 

0*15 

1 03 


26*04 

0-82 

Sub- total: self- 
employment 


1*06 

3*48 

6*67 

3*03 

35*93 

59*86 

4-86 

Other income 

Bent 

2*66 

2-5.5 

4-31 

4*72 

3*46 

3*88 

11*86 

3-85 

Rest 


0*60 

2*62 

2*28 

3*69 

8*15 

*• 

2*22 

Sub-total: other 

income 

2*66 

3*ir> 

6*93 

7*00 

7 15 

12*03 

11*86 

6*07 

Total income 

14-08 48-r)2 

73*58 

104*24 

132*93 

182*35 

252*69 

83*30 


Other receipts 
Sale of assets other 


than shares, etc. 
Credit purchases 
Loans taken 

Rest 

.. 1*67 

5*04 13*91 
19*93 4*27 
.. 4*57 

1*57 
15*15 
6* 14 
4*36 

0*35 

11*84 

902 

7*00 

18*81 

5*12 

7*04 

3*05 

1*25 

1*69 

6*70 

19*65 

3*76 

1*20 

14*08 

6*06 

5*24 

Sub-total: 

other receipts . . 

24 07 24*42 

27*22 

28*21 

30*99 

12*69 

23*40 

26*58 

Total receipts 

39-05 72-94 

100*78 

132*45 

163*92 

195-04 

276*0? 

109*88 
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A major portion (73 per cent.) of the family income was derived 
from 1)asic wages and allowances. The pei’centagc contribution by 
basic wages and allowances to the total income decreased from 78 per 
<5eht. in th<’5 income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ to 60 per cent, in 
the income class ‘Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 210’. 

Income from bonus and commission accounted I'or a small percen- 
tages of the total income. 'I'he average montlily income from conces- 
sions and 'rest’ eom})rising overtime earnings, t‘tc., worked out to only 
Rs. 6-87 or 8 per cent, and R<^ 0*74 or 1 j>er cent, of the total incomo 
respectively. Income from self-employment and ‘otlier iiicjoine’ were 
comparatively low. 

'Other rfceipts’ ohtaiiv/d through dec refusing assets and increasing 
liabilities comprist'jd n^Ciupts from sale of ass(‘ts otleu* t han shares, credit 
purchasris loans taken, etc. Tliesti cajjital receipts amounted to 
Rs. 26*58 or 32 per cent, of the total income taking all the families to- 
gether. Tlie porctmtage of 'other receipts’ to tlit^ total income generally 
<lecreased with increas.^ in income. It decreased from 50 per cent, in the 
income class 'Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ to 7 per cent, in the income class 
^Rs. 150 to loss than Rs. 210’. 

4*5. ami otlteir man pis Jnj cotnpomtits ami family -size 

Table 1*5 gives the average monthly ijicome and other receipts pe,r 
family by components and family sizt^. 

Taulk 4*5 

At:era(ie nioathhj iarome ami oilier receipts by c-omfmnents and family 

size 


Type of rrcoipt; r 

Uiio 

Two 

Tlireo 

JTour 

Fivi- 

Six 

Seven 

Over 

seven 

AlP 

1 

i> 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Income from paid 
employment 

Basic wages and 
allowances 

42 1.> 

48-30 

55-22 

62-7cS 

68 -SO 

64-30 

SO-72 

74-54 

60-92 

Bonus and com- 
mission 

3*33 

0-37 

4-82 

7-63 

1-29 

1-49 

3-49 

9-86 

3 84 

Ovei*timc oariiings 


0-00 

0-00 

0-22 





0 04 

Other oamings . . 


l-ll 

1-14 



2-71 

7-22 

3-69 

0-79 

(concession 

ti-25 

6-51 

7-30 

8-46 

6-44 

6-04 

6-87 

Total 

51-73 

56-29 

68-48 

79-09 

76-59 

74-54 

91-43 

SS09 

72-37 
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Ta liLE I ' 5 — rOfifiJ, 


1 

2 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Income from self- 
emvlojment 
Boarding and lodg- 










ing services 



(— )005 






(-)OOl 

3-07 

AL^riciilturo 


1 -.33 

1-67 

1-27 

2-65 

7 -78 

6-88 

20-94 

Animal husL^andry 


l-ll 

0*33 

0-22 


0-09 ( 

-^)0-23 

1-03 

0-30 

Trade . . 





0-47 

0-07 

Profossinn 







4-ii 

0.20 

Otlifrs 



•• 

1-16 

o-iw 

0-70 

0-45 

4-11 

0-63 

Total 


2-44 

1-95 

2-05 

3 so 

8 • 57 

7-10 

30- 19 

4 86 

Other income 

Net rent fn)m la iid 





0-54 




0-08 

Net rent from house 
Net rent ““«>thers 

o*9;{ 

3-55 

3-29 

2-88 

3-94 

4-11 

6-SS 

T-io 

3-77 

Pension 

Cash assistance . . 

•• 


0-57 




O-JM) 


0-20 

Gifts, (vmeesHiona 
Interest and divi- 
drnds 

Chance ga nes and 

0-27 

1 04 

1-72 

2-32 

3 05 

1-14 

4-06 

2-87 

2 02 

l<»th‘ries 

• 

•• 



•• 



-• 

- 

Total 

1-20 

4-59 

.5 -.58 

5-20 

7-53 

5 - 25 

11-84 

10-06 

6-07 

Tut ai income .. 

52 -9:1 

03-32 

76 01 

86-94 

87.92 

88-30 

110-37 

128»4 

83-30 

Other cr*rss rereiptA 
Sale of shares and 










.securities 
Withdrawal <.f 










•savings 

200 

2-08 

1*95 

4-54 

2-78 

5*95 

8-34 

21 -35 

4-61 

Sale of other assets 


1-04 

2-67 

1-88 

0-79 

0-79 

1 -20 

(.-redit piirebaHOs 

.T-as 

11 -QS 

S-.3.5 

18-14 

9-70 

23-30 

23-07 

l«02 

14-08 

toan taken 

o-9:i 

2-29 

8*35 

7-9! 

5-63 

12*07 

3-27 


6-06 

R^et 

0 15 

0-74 

•• 

0-94 

0-S2 

1-84 

0 23 


0-63 

Total 

90t 

18-71 

21-32 

33-41 

18-93 

44-01 

30-30 

37-37 

20-58 

Total recfipt** . . 

01-97 

S2-03 

97-33 

120-35 

100 -So 1 

132-37 

110-07 

105-71 

109-88 


Tho average imioiuo per family gradually iuer<?as(‘(l from lls. 52-93 
in oasf^ of single-moniber families to Rs. 128-31 in case of families having 
over 7 membt'rs. 

Income from paid employment constituted al>oiit 87 per cent , of the 
total income. Basic wages and allowances was by far the most impor- 
tant component of income from ])aid employment in all size classes. 
The comparatively small contribution of other sources such as bonus and 
commission, concessions, etc. fluctuated in the different size classes. 
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Income from self-emi>loyment and ‘other iiieome', rent, ca«h 
assistance, etc., were respectively about 6 and 7 per cent, of the total 
income and these did not show any dc‘finite trend with the size of the 
family. 

4*6. Income and oilier receipts hy family composilion 

4*61. In terms of relationship ivith the main earner 

The composition of tlie family is an iiujmrtant factor which inflium- 
c<\s the level of family incona^ This can he s(H*n from table 4-0 w'hich 
gives tli<‘ level of family income and total r(Hjei])ts by family composition 
in terms of relationship witli the main twner. 


Tauuk 4-6. 


Averafje monthly income and other receipts by family composition in 
terms of rclaiiimship 'icith the main earner 


(In Kupees) 


Item 


Ffi'ii'ly c. niij» >sit ion in Um-iiis of relationship with tlu‘ main eaint'r 


Un- 

Hiis- 

Ifus- 

Hus- 

Hus- 

Un- 

married 

haiid or 

band 

band, 

band, 

married 

earner 

wife 

and 

wife 

wife, 

€?arn el- 



wife 

and 

children 

and 




children 

and 

other 


oOier nieiii- 
niem- hers 


Rest 


Ail 


bers 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

0 

Income 

Other receipts 

4s»;} 

!)r>8 

53-33 

8-84 

71-67 
21 IS 

S3 -67 
25 31 

l(X»-73 

3o-38 

65-40 

13-35 

85 51 
31-52 

83-30 

20-58 

Total . . 

r)8-r»i 

62-17 

02-85 

108 • <18 

1.36- 11 

78-75 

117-03 

100 88 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

1 • 22 

6-30 

8 52 

38 (U 

18-08 

4-22 

22-15 

100-00 


The avi^rage mojitlily receipts ])er fVimily amounted to Rs. 109 *88. 
The major portion (Rs. 88-30) of this consisttnl of income (from paid 
employment, sclf-emplo^Tuent and sources, such as, rent, ] tension, gifts, 
concessions, etc.) and the remaining Rs. 26-58 was derivt^d from ‘other 
receipts’ comprising credit ]mrcha.S4*s, loans, etc. 
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4*62. In terms of the number of adnlis ’children 

Table 4*7 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per 
family by family co}uj)osition in terms of adiilts/children. 


Table 4*7 


Avenige monthly income and other receipU hy family composition in 
terms of adults jehUdren 


(In Rupees) 



Item 

Family 

composition in terms of adults/children 


r ' ' ' ' 

1 

adult 

1 2 
adult adults 

and 
children 
(one or 
more) 

2 

adults 
and one 
ehild 

^ \ 

2 

adults 
and two 
children 


1 

2 

3 

t 

5 

6 

Incr>me 

Other receipts 


53- 03 
9-75 

.70 ■ (i.j 64 • 03 

31-67 18-36 

75-07 

21-65 

87-10 

36-24 


Total 

02 -TS 

S2-32 82 

00 

00-62 

123-40 

Peri'eniage of families to total 

7 02 

2-12 13 

7<J 

14 32 

12-08 



Table 4 

‘7 -vonifl. 





Item 

Family composition in terms of adults/children 

' ^ ^ 

3 3 3 Other All 

adults adults adults adults families 
and and and 

more one more 

than ehild than 

two one 

children ehild 


1 

7 

8 0 

10 

11 

12 

Income 

Other receipts 


So 04 
.. 22-24 

84-64 83-87 

23-61 25-49 

88-41 

45-99 

l]0-67 

27-39 

83-30 

20-58 


Total 

.. 107-88 

108-25 109-36 

131-40 

138-06 

109-88 

Percentage of families lo total 

0-1)5 

4-87 3-05 

11-61 

19-52 

100-00 


llio proportions of ‘otlior receipts’ to iiicoiue as well as to total re- 
ceipts were comparatively low iji cas<‘ of families consisting of one adult, 
1 adults and more than tAVo children and other families. 



Chapter 5 

FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND DISBURSEMENTS 
6‘1. Concepts and definitions 
5*11. Disbursement 

Disbursemont for the purpose of the survey was taken to include 
expenditure on current living; and capital outlays, i.e., amount spent to 
increase assets or decrease Iwbilities. Tbe main heads imder each wore 
as follows: 

Expenditure an current living 
(i) Food and la'verages; 

{ii) Tobacco and intoxicants; 

(Hi) Fuel and light; 

(iv) Housing, household requisites and services; 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear; 

(wi) Miscellaiieous which comprised: 

(a) Medical care, 

(t) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement, 

(e) Transport and communication, 

(/) Sub8CTii)tion and 

(g) Personal effects and other miscellaneous expenses; 

(vii) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 
(viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital ouildys 

{i) Solvings and iJivestments; and 
{ii) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expendittire on current living, viz., taxes 
interest and htigation and remittances to dei>endauts were considered to 
be non-consumption outgo as they are in the natiire of transfer payments. 
Thus, in the analysis presented here the tenn expenditure will refer to all 
tSie items under expenditure on current living biit consumption expenditure 
will exclude taxes, iuter<‘st and litigation and remittances to dependants. 
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Under consmuptioji f^xinniditiive, besides cash ])iirchases from the 
market and at subsidised rate from the employer and barter purchases, 
accoimt was also taken of items in stock from previous month and goods 
(but not servict's) obtained from family enterprise. The value of goods 
obtii’nd from f mily enlerpriso was included on the income side as well 
as expend turc side. Simlarly, in the case of it''ms rerc'ivedat concessional 
rates, a re was taken to include the amount of concession on the reccijjt 
s’de also. Value of all items not pmchastMl from the markt^t was calculated 
at reta il market price inclusive of sales tax, entertauiment tax and other 
sim L.r lev es. In case of gifts where only part was consumed in the refe- 
rence per od, that part alone was recorded under consumption and the 
rest, if substant al, w;,s shown under savings. In case of self owned houses 
and land or rent-free houses and quarters from employer or from other 
sourccis, the est mated rei\t w.iS taken, the imputation being done on the 
basis of prevailing rent in the loc ility for similar house or land. 

Data relating to disbursements were collected for the calendar month 
preceding the date of survey from each sampled family. 

.0*12. Treatment of non-family members 

Since family was the unit of the survey, only the ex])onditure incurred 
by the family was taken into account. Some of the sampled families in- 
cluded members, e.g., serv^ants, or paying guests who were not family 
meml)ers but some parts of their consumption expenditure were mixed up 
with the fjimily account. For the items where expenditure reported was 
for both family and non-fajnily members of the household, a factor 
(f/f-l e where ‘f’ was the number of family nunnbers and ‘e’ the number 
of non-family members, was used to make adjustments for expenditure 
on accoimt of non-family members. Since the comsuraingun’t could com- 
prise two elements, the participants in family account (/) and the extra 
persons (e), the Investigators were instructed to record the compos t .onof 
the latter (e) separately in the schedule at the time of survey :‘.nd only such 
extra persons were to be accounted for who actually i)articip.ited in the 
consumption expenditure of the family in the reference period. Whle 
calculating the share of the extras (e) it was assumed that consuming 
pei’sons were sharing all items on pro-rata basis. In extreme cases where 
the expenditure on any group of items Avas incurred entirely for 
the paying guests, it was ignored on both receipts and expenditure s des 
of the family and when that on paying guests or servants was negligible 
it was not coimted imder ‘e’. 
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5*13. Consumption co-efficients 

For converting; a family into an equivalent number of adult con- 
sxunj)tion xinits in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt standard scale 
of adult men equivjilents. There is no scale entirely suitable for conditions 
in India. It was, therefore, (hniaded to adopt the following abridgoil scale 
of co-efficients bast'd on a.n assessment of footl requirements of men and 
women in the various age-groups made by the Nutritioxi Research Labo- 
ratories of the Indian Council of Medical Research : 

Adult male = 1*0 

Adult female - - 0 • 9 

Child (below 15 years) 0*6 

5 ’2, Expenditure palter n 

It is usual in Che course of a family living survey to collect detiiiled 
data on consumption <»xpeiKliture item by item because! such data fomr 
the basis of the weighting diagram of consmner price index numbers. 
Such data, together with sinxilar d.ata on non-consximption outgo and 
capital outlays, exprt^ssed as average ]>er family for the total population of 
industrial workers, were presented in Appendix II separately for single- 
member families and all families. Taking all families, the av’-erago monthly 
income of the family came to Rs. 83*30 and the a verge consiunption 
expenditure worked out to Rs. 107*29 leaving a deficit of Rs. 23*99. 
When items such as r«unittances to dependants, taxes and interest on loans 
were also included, i.e., expenditure on current living was considered, 
the deficit increased to Rs. 25-05. The analysis will first be made in terms 
of total consimiptiom expenditure and other disbursements, i.e., non- 
consumption outgo and capital outlays will be discxissed separately. 

5-21. Consumption expenditure 

Of the average consujuption expenditure of Rs. 107-29 per family 
per month) an expenditure of Rs. 59*84 or 50 per cemt. was incurred on 
food, Rs. 11*47 or 11 jh)!- tjent. on tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants, 
Rs. 6*99 or 6 per cent, on fuel and lighting, Rs. 0- 16 or 6 per cent, on 
housix^, water charges and household appliances, etc., Rs. 15-42 or 
14 per cent, on clothing, bedding, headwear, footwear, etc., and 
Rs. 7*41 or 7 per cent, on other items like personal care, medical care, 
transport and communications, etc. 
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The averaffe expenditure on the food ^upasa whole per adult con- 
sumptionunitcametoEs. 17*47per month. Table 5-1 gives the details 
of average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit for the differ- 
ent income clas.«?es. These figures fluctuated within narrow limits. 

Table 5*1 

Average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit Iry incoyne dosses 


Monthly family income 
class (Rs.) 

Average 
number 
of members 
per family 

Average 
number 
of equivalent 
adult 

consump thill 
unit per 
family 

A v^erage 
monthly 
exyienditure 
on food 
per family 

(Ks.) ‘ 

Average 
expenditure 
on food 
per equi- 
valent adult 
consumption 
unit (Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

<.30 

3-99 

3*10 

51*19 

16*50 

30— <60 

2-77 

2*.33 

43- 93 

18*73 

60— <90 

4*2.3 

3 48 

53*27 

15*31 

90— <120 . . 

.3*14 

4* lb 

79*91 

18*49 

120— <150 .. 

4S4 

3-96 

77*89 

19*67 

150— <210 . . 

6 23 

.5-20 

95*97 

18*25 

210 ami above 

8 .33 

7*37 

129*46 

17*57 

All 

4*18 

3-43 

59*84 

17*45 


5*22. Non-co7isttm'ption outgo and capital outlays 

The average expenditure on this group which comprised taxes, 
interest and litigation, remittances to dependants, savings and invest- 
ments and debts repaid, worked out. to Rs. 5; 47 or .5 per cent, of the 
consumption expenditure. Of this, an exjjenditure of Re. 0'31 was in- 
curred on remittances to dependants, Rs. 3-41 on savings and investments. 
Re. 1*00 towards repayment of debts and Re. 0*72 on taxes, interest and 
litigation. Of these, repayment of debts and savings and investments are in 
the nature of capital outlays because they represent decrease in liabilities 
or increase m assets. 

The most important itern mider savings au.d investments was the 
provident fund (Rs. 2*87). Expenditure towards this was reported by 
about 69 per cent, of the families suiweyed. Under the sub-group ‘taxe , 
interest and litigation’, interest oh loans alone accounted for lie. 0*60 or 
about 83 per cent, of the total expenditure on this sub-group. 
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6*23. The budget of single -member families 

Single-membeT families constituted about 8 per cent, of the total 
families. Such ffunilies generally consisted ofindustrial workers who lived 
alone in the town leaving their families or dependants at the native 
places. The average monthly income of single-member families was Rs. 
62 ‘93 and the average monthly consumption expenditure Rs. 51-23 
leaving a surplus of Rs. 1-70. However, when items such as remittances 
to dependants, taxes and interest on loans which form apart of current 
living expenditure, were included, the budget showed a deficit of Rs. 2-80 
against the overall average deficit of Rs. 25-05 in case of all families. 

Table 5*2 gives a comparison of consumption expenditure pattern, 
in terms of percentage expenditure on the various groups/sub-groups of 
icems, between single-member families and multi-member families. 

Table 5-2 


PercerUtige expenditure on groups/ sub-groups of items. 


Groups ^sub-groups of itoms 


Type of family 

A.- 



8 ingle- 
member 
families 

Multi- 

member 

families 

1 

All 

1 

o 

3 

4 

Food 

58-87 

55 06 

55-77 

Pan- 3 upari, tobacco and intoxicants . . 

8-77 

10-77 

10-69 

Fuel and light 

4*94 

C-57 

6-52 

Rent for house and water charges 

G-40 

4-07 

5-02 

House repairs [and upkeep, household 
appliances and utilities, furniture and 

furnishings and household services . . 

010 

0-74 

0*72 

Clothing, l)odding, footwear, headwear 

and miscellaneous 

12- 12 

14- 40 

14.37 

Personal care 

2-40 

2-30 

2-30 

Education and reading 

0*20 

0- 10 

0-10 

Recreation and amusement . . 

115 

0 08 

0-70 

Medical care 

100 

0-72 

0-74 

Other consumptii>n expenditure 

3*96 

3-03 

3-07 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


ll{B(N)280DofLl3~6 
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Workers living singly spent proportionately loss on pan, supari, 
tobacco and intoxicants, fiiel and light, house repairs and upkeep, etc., 
and clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear and more on food, rent for 
house and water charges, personal care, medical care, education and 
reading, recreation and amusement and other consumption expenditure 
which consi-sted of subscription, gifts and charities, ceremonials, etc. Tak- 
ing the absolute figures, the expenditure on food per adult consumption 
unit was Rs. 17*15 per month in the case of multi-member families and 
Bb. 31.09 in case of single-member families. Taking important sub-groups 
under food, the average expenditiure on cereals and products, pulses and 
products, meat, fish and eggs, milk and products and prepared meals and 
refreshments per adult-consumption unit was Rs. 8*16, Rs. 1*82, Rs. 
1*18, Re. 0*93 and Re. 0*37 respectively in respect of multi- 
member families w*hile the average expenditure of single-member families 
on these items was Rs. 12*73, Rs. 1*88, Rs. 1*52, Rs. 2*62 and Rs. 6 07 
respectively. The average expenditure per adult consumption unit on non- 
food items was also markedly high in case of single men. Thus, single men 
spent, on an average, Rs. 6*40, Rs. 1*27, Re. 0*61 and Rs. 2*09 on cloth- 
ing, bedding, footwear, headwear, etc., personal care, recreation and amuse- 
ments and other consumption expenditure which consisted of subscrip- 
tion, gifts and charities, ceremonials, etc. as against the average expendi- 
ture per adult consmnption unit of Rs.4*45, Re. 0*71, Re. 0*21 and 
Rs. 0*93 Respectively in the case of multi-member families. 

5*3. Levels of exytenditure by income and by family type 

The overall average montldy expenditure was Rs. 108*35 per fainily 
Rs. 25*92 per capita and Rs. 31 *86 per adult consumption unit. Table 5 3 
gives the average monthly expenditure per family, per capita and per adult 
consumption unit by monthly family income classes. 


Table 5*3 

Average motitMy expenditure by income classes 


Item 

Monthly family incomo class (Rs) 

. . 


'<30 30— 60— 90— 120— 150— 

<60 <90 <120 <160 <210 

210 and All 
above 

1 

2 3 4 6 6 7 

8 9 


McnUMy expenditure 

Average per family .. 69-80 76-87 97-99 132-92 164*89 178-04 263*24 108-36 

Average per capita .. 17-48 27-38 23-06 26*86 31*44 28-63 30-38 26-92 

Average per adult con- 
sumption unit .. 22-56 .32-68 29-05 31*96 38-66 33-83 34-38 31*86 


Percentage of families to 
total 


0*76 27-61 36-97 20-30 10-70 2*88 0*78 100-00 
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The average monthly expenditure per family varied from Rs. 69 • 80 
in the lowest income class to Rs. 253*24 in the highest income class. It 
was higher in upper income classes. The expenditure was more than in- ome 
in all income classes upto the income class ‘Ks- 120 to less than Rs. 150’. 
The difference was jnet froju other rcceijjts, namely, increase in liabilities 
and diminution of assets. This has b(^en discussed in detail in chapter 7. 

Table 5*4 shows how fajnilies with different compositions (in terms 
of relationship with the jnain earner) were distril^uttnl in the three ex- 
])enditure classes. Table 5-5 shows similar distribution of families in 
terms of adults -children composition. Both the tables show that generally 
with increasing numl)er of ]neml>ers in the family a larger jxu'centage of 
families came in higher exjienditure classes. 

Tablk 5-4 

Percentage (Ustrlfmlion of fatnilies hg fatnilg eonipositlon {in tenns of rela- 
tionship with main earner) and expenditure 


family coinpisitioii iu t«‘rnn of ivlatii>iislijp with tin; main 
Monthly family oxp:ni Jituro t*ai Jior 




Uii- 

iiiarrifd 

raiJKT 

Hiis- 
band 
or wife 

Hiw- 

b.'iiid 

and 

wife 

Hns- 

hand. 

wih* 

and 

children 

Hu'?- 
haiid, 
wif<*, 
childrc'U 
and ftther 
in<*inb<*rs 

IJIl- 

marri«*d 

»*arin*r 

and 

other 

inciiibcrH 

H'*st 

All 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Jh low 00 

. , 

.. 48*80 

77*05 

10*08 

7*07 

. , 

53-83 

13-29 

14*14 

00<120 


.. 51*14 

22*05 

72*82 

58*80 

46*80 

25-50 

41*95 

50*51 

120 and abov«i .. 

*• 

** 

17*10 

33*47 

53*11 

20-58 

44*74) 

35*35 


Total 

.. 100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

104) 00 

14)0 00 

14)0-4)4) 

14)0-00 

100*00 


Percentage of f.amilieH to 
total 


1-22 0-30 8-52 38*81 18*98 4*22 


22-15 100*00 
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Table 5*5 

Percentage distribution offaniillrs by family composition {in terms of adults f 

children) and expenditure 


Family composition (in terms of adults 'children) 


Mont Illy fninily r~ 

expenditure chiss 

1 adult 1 aduland 2 

^ 1 

adults 2 adults 

2 adults 

2 adults 

(Rs.) 

children 

and 

and 

and 



(one or 

1 child 

2 children 

more than 



more) 



2 children 

1 


3 


6 

7 

Below 00 

60 • ”>7 

42 10 

22-41 I!»-7l 

4-43 

ft -77 

60— <120 

3:t-43 

tWl6 

C4 12 r>H- 2S 

47-10 

60-38 

120 tand above 


29-74 

13-47 22-01 

4S-47 

32-85 

Total 


KXtOO loo-on 

l(M.>-W 

100-00 

Pereontaye (»f fa- 






mil ies to total .. 

7-52 

2- 12 

13-76 14-32 

12-08 

9-95 



Table 5'5 

— -ront'i. 




Family composition (in terms of adiilts/ehildren) 


Mufitlilv familv' ^ 






i y ifViLiity 

expenditure class 

3 adults 

3 adult 

3 adults 

Other 

All 

(Rs.) 


iiiid 1 

and more 

families 




child 

than 1 child 



1 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

Below 00 

IT) -40 



1 <>0 

14-14 

60 — :120 

46 -OS 

78- i7 

40. ir, 

43-41 

50-51 

120 and above 

37 *87 

21-83 

olhSo 

54-99 

35-35 

Total 

100 00 

UK»-en 

llK*-00 

100-00 

l(K)-00 

? . roontajie of fa- 
milies to total . . 

4-S7 

3-65 

11-61 

l»-r)2 

KKbOO 

Expendifvrr 

f income 





Table 5’G wliicli jlives the average inouthly expenditure pcir fujiiily 
ou sub-groups and groups of items in various moiitldy family income 
class*^s shows how the patt't'rnof ex|)cnditnre was influenced by the level 
of income. At the eiul of the table, figttres are also given on non-consiunp- 
tion outgo and capital outlays, covering total disbursements. The figures 
are, Jiowever, subject t(» effects of variatutns in family size. The percent- 
ages discussed later in th<* analysis of the table have all bt^en derived with 
reference to consumption expenditure. 
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Tablk 5*6 

Anroge moniWy expenditure on .sub-groups and groups of items by family 

income classes 


M«>nthly family income class (Rs.) 


Sub-'.noups and uioiips 

- :io 

30- 

(»0— 

00-- 

120- 

150— 

2 1 0 and 

All 

of items 


- oo 

00 

J20 

< loO 

<210 

abovi^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Food 









tJ-n-.ils and products 

L»S-2b 

L*l 03 

20-32 

34 -03 

35-02 

47-57 

58-00 

28-33 

l*u).'.<‘s and ])rodiic1s 

11 IM 

4*30 

rir>2 

8-33 

7-75 

!l • 1 0 

IS -20 

0-20 

Oils seeds, oils and fats 

1*-S7 

2-43 

2*00 

4-03 

3 • 88 

3-53 

0-34 

3-00 

IMeat, li.-li and c,<j;gs 

1 -OS 

2-40 

3-31 

5-82 

t>-4l 

7-20 

0-45 

4-07 

Milk and products 

1 -87 

2-24 

2-20 

4-;'i2 

0-00 

0 • 75 

0-t»7 

3-32 

Ve; 4 «‘tables and products.. 

0-70 

2-45 

3-23 

4-44 

4-27 

5-84 

7-25 

3-40 

Vi nits and proclucts 
t^oiidinients, spices, suyar, 
ct e. 


0-38 

0-00 

O-I.j 

0*52 



0-21 

•1 -4:1 

oOT 

S*02 

I2-o0 

10-48 

13-30 

13-83 

8-73 

Non*ale(»li 'lie beveraij;es . . 
|*repari d loeals and i f- 

(i*:ii 

0-44 

O-02 

1 -<13 

1 -21 

1 -00 

1 -04 

0-73 

fresIinieutH 


214 

1 *24 

1 -30 

2-20 

I -38 

4 -00 

. 1 -07 

♦Sub-total- Vnod . . 

ol Its 

43*03 

r»3*27 

70 -‘ll 

77-80 

05-07 

120-40 

50-84 


Non-Food 


Pan, snpari 

1 -71 

2-57 

3-72 

4 30 

5-99 

5 *78 

9 - S5 

3-80 

Tobacco and prf)duets 

2-37 

1 -79 

2-98 

3-04 

4-59 

4-38 

7-40 

2-91 

Alcoholic bcvci-aij;cs 


2-28 

3*58 

5-88 

10-14 

12-75 

1 1 -60 

4-70 

Purl and li^dit 

0-92 

4-89 

0-04 

8-70 

9-00 

11-29 

13-19 

0-99 

House rent, water chaises. 









repairs, <*tc. . . 

3- 33 

4-51 

5-48 

0-32 

0-42 

5-10 

12-tll 

5-52 

Purnitiir.- and furnisliincH 




0-04 

0-11 


3-09 

O-04 

Household appliances, etc. 

0-17 

015 

0-48 

0-74 

I - so 

0-57 

0-09 

o.(io 

Household servi<‘es 



, . 

0-01 

0-02 

. . 

. . 

(>-00 

Clothinji, hi-ddinj' and liead- 









wear.. 

7-85 

8-07 

10-89 

11-91 

20-10 

23-54 

33-12 

n-S3 

Pont wear 


0-30 

0-74 

0-72 

2-M 

2-80 

5-99 

0-84 

Misc(‘llancous (lanndiy. 









etc.) 

0-50 

2-04 

2-47 

3-01 

4-42 

4-78 

5-59 

2*75 

"Medical care 


0-29 

1 -40 

0-49 

0-48 


2 - 25 

0-79 

personal care 

0-37 

1 -57 

2- 23 

3-18 

3-01 

4-84 

4-55 

2-47 

Kdneation and readiinj . , 


0-14 

0 Ot 

0-23 

0-05 

0-29 


ON 

Recreation and amnseinr-nt 


0-28 

0-02 

0-94 

I -78 

1 -04 

2-29 

0-75 

Transport and commnni- 









cation 


0-14 

0-15 

0-84 

0-14 

0 • 1 S 

ft -CO 

0 - 32 

Suhseripi ion, oiv. 


1 -47 

I -24 

3-77 

2-42 

1 -19 

o-3i: 

1 -91 

JN rsonal eflects anti inis. 









ct'llaneous expen.ses 

1 -33 

0-50 

0-S7 

1 -45 

201 

1 -21 

4-21 

1 d»({ 

8ub-t«)tal — non-foorl 

IS -04 

31 -05 

43-59 

55-03 

75-24 

80-40 

123-78 

47-45 

Total- Consumjlion e\],tn- 









ditnre 

69-80 

74-68 

90-86 

132-54 

153-13 

170-37 

253-24 

107-29 
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Table 6*6 — could. 


1 

2 


4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Non -confiii mjtl ion erpendiln re 
Taxes, intc^resl and litiga- 
tion . . 


0*28 

0*88 

0*38 

1*76 

1*67 


0*72 

Remittance.s to di'pendantH 

. , 

0*91 

0*25 





0*34 

Savings and inv'i'straonts 

. . 

2*07 

2*43 

4*32 

6*54 

9*57 

11*21 

3*41 

Debts repaid 

•• 

0*31 

0*39 

1*00 

5*20 

0*64 

*• 

1*00 

Total — Non-cc.nsiiDiptioii 

expcmdituro . . 

•• 

3 57 

3*95 

5-70 

13*50 

11*78 

11*21 

fi-47 

Total disbursf^rnoiit 

69*80 

78*25 

100*81 

138*24 

166*63 

188*15 

264*45 

112*76 

Percentage? of familU?s to 

total . . . • 

0*76 

27«l 

36*97 

20*30 

10*70 

2*88 

0-78 

100*00 


The average monthly consiuiiption expenditure per family was 
Rs. 107 • 29. E:^enditure on food worked out to Rs. 59 • 84 or 56 per cent, of 
the consumption expenditure. The percentage expenditure on food to con- 
sumption expenditure as between different income classes did not show 
any clear-cut trend. 

Taking individual sub-groups under the food group, the expenditure 
as percentage of the consumption expenditure on cereals and products^ 
pulses and products and oilseeds, oils and fats decreased generally with 
an increase in income, that on milk and products, meat, fish and eggs and 
vegetables and i)roducts generally increased with an increase in income and 
there was no clear trend as between different income classes in respect of 
other items. 

The non-food group accounted for about 44 per cent, of the con- 
sumption expenditure. Of tbLs,the expenditure on the more important 
necessities, viz., fuel and light, house rent, water charges and repairs,^ 
clothing, bedding and headwear sub-groups formed about 51 per cent, 
and these fluctuated betwmi different income classes without showing 
any definite trend. 

5-6. Expenditure by per capita income 

Table 5-7 gives the break-up ofthe average montlily expenditure per 
family on sub-groups and groups of items for different per capita income 
classes. This table covers items of non-consumption outgo and capital 
outlay also. 
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Table 6*7 

Average moraMg expenditure and dishurseme'.vts on sub-groups and groups 
of items by per capita income classes 

Monthly per capita class (Rs.) 

Sub-groups ■ . — 


aud groups 

<6 

6 — 

10- 

15— 

20— 

25— 

35 — 

60— 

65 and 

All 

of items 


<10 

<15 

<20 

<25 

<35 

<50 

<65 

above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Food 

CSereals and 











products 
Pulses and 

40 00 

37-62 

31-78 

28-60 

27-70 

29-18 

21-61 

16-16 

21-22 

28-33 

products 

1600 

7-86 

6-63 

6-46 

6-62 

6-38 

4-50 

2-61 

3-80 

6-26 

Oil seeds. 

* 










oils and 
fats 

4 00 

3-87 

3-27 

3-08 

2-98 

3-08 

2-65 

2-26 

1-98 

3-06 

Meat, fish 











and eggs 
Milk and 

100 

3-01 

3-85 

4-19 

3-79 

4-52 

4-86 

2-93 

6-94 

4-07 

products 

Veg(»tables 

2-81 

2-10 

3-21 

3-16 

3-54 

3-07 

3-07 

5-06 

10-65 

3-32 

and pro- 
ducts 

0-90 

4-84 

3-67 

2-87 

3-72 

4-11 

2-84 

1-67 

2-9L 

3-46 

Fruits and 











products 

Condiments, 

•• 

-- 

0-48 

0-07 

0-17 

O-ll 

0-38 

0-53 

-- 

0-21 

spicos, 
sugar, etc. 

612 

10-37 

13-31 

7-87 

7-90 

8-94 

6-51 

3*96 

7-18 

8-73 

Noii<alcohoUc 











b«‘verages 

Prtjparwi 

0-37 

1-02 

0-68 

0-69 

0-70 

0-95 

0-65 

0-42 

0-80 

0-73 

meals and 
refresh- 
ments . . 


0-63 

0-71 

1-20 

1-29 

2-44 

2-60 

7-44 

0-91 

1-67 

Sub-total— 











Food . . ' 

71-20 

71-22 

67-69 

58-19 

58-41 

62-78 

49-67 

43-04 

56-39 

59-84 

Non-food 

Pail, supari 
Tobacco 

1-26 

4-07 

3-98 

3-18 

4-14 

4-45 

2-83 

4-63 

4-66 

3-86 


and pro- 
ducts 

3-25 

3-18 

2-90 

2-87 

2-81 

3-56 

2-45 

2-25 

219 

2-91 

Alcoholic be- 











verages, 

etc. 


2-82 

3-12 

3-72 

4-83 

6-12 

7-12 

3-40 

18-58 

4-70 

Fuel and 










6-99 

light . . 
House rent. 

1-12 

7-69 

6-88 

6-66 

7-20 

8-57 

6-68 

4-02 

4-01 


water char- 











ges, repairs, 
etc . 

4-00 

6-50 

5-38 

6-07 

6-16 

5-95 

5-32 

3-12 

3-26 

5*52 

Furniture 











and fur- 
nishings 





0-04 

0-22 

0-03 


, , 

0-04 

Household 











appliances, 
eto< • • 

0-25 

0-26 

0-50 

0-41 

0-23 

1-23 

1-30 

O-Ol 

l-ll 

0-60 
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Table 6*7 — conUl, 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

fioUBPlloId 
services , , 



0*01 


0*01 

0*01 



0*00 

Clothing, 
tedding 
and hei^- 
■wear .6*00 

15*94 

10-55 

8*14 

8*06 

24*10 

12*15 

2*95 

14*09 

11*83 

Footwear 

0*11 

0*28 

0*33 

0*80 

1*86 

2-08 


1*73 

0*84 

MiscellaDcous 

(laund- 

ry, etc.) 0-25 

2*40 

2*84 

2*42 

2*45 

4*22 

2*14 

2*64 

4*24 

2*75 

Medical caro 

0*37 

0*70 

0*43 

1*95 

0*33 

0*38 

1-29 


0*79 

Personal 

care .. 0*60 

2*38 

2-40 

2*10 

2*57 

3-29 

2*29 

2*31 

2*01 

2*47 

Education 
and read- 
ing . . 

0*58 

0-07 


0*13 

0*11 

0*04 

0*20 


0*11 

Recreation 
and amuse- 
ment . . 

0*77 

0*58 

0*46 

0*52 

1*24 

1*10 

1*34 

0*53 

0*75 

Transport 
and com- 
munication 

0*03 

0*27 

0*17 

0*26 

0*99 

0*27 

0*33 

0-32 

0*32 

Subscrip- 
tion, etc. 

1*78 

0-72 

2*58 

2*05 

2-.36 

1*91 

0*98 

0*23 

1*91 

Pc'rsonal 
effects and 
miscella- 
neous ex- 
penses .. 2*00 

0*92 

0*88 

0*84 

0*85 

1*61 

1*61 

0-28 

1 -71 

1*06 

Sub-total — 
Non-food 17*62 

50*70 

42*06 

39-28 

45-05 

70-30 

49-71 

29*75 

68-67 

47*45 

Total — con- 
sumption 
expenditure 88*82 

121*92 

109*64 

97-47 

103-46 

133*08 

99*38 

72*79 

116-06 

107*29 

Non-conaump^ 
tion esepen- 
diture — 

Taxes, in- 
terest and 
litigation 


1-27 

0-31 

0*28 

1-81 

0*72 

0*26 

2*61 

0*72 

Remittances 
to d(*p(m- 
dants 





0*02 

1*60 

1*66 

6*43 

0*34 

Savings and 
investments 

2*47 

2*38 

2-70 

3*59 

4*23 

4*91 

2*71 

13*11 

3*41 

Debts repaid 

0*20 

0*04 

0*32 

1*43 

1*10 

3*59 

** 

1*14 

1*00 

Total — Non- 
consump- 
tion ex- 
penditure 

2*67 

3*69 

3*33 

5*30 

7*16 

10*82 

4-63 

23*19 

6-47 

Total — Dis- 
burMiment 88*82 

124*59 

113*33 

100*80 

108-76 

140*24 

110*20 

77*42 

138*25 

112*76 
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B*6. Food expenditure 

One of the important results which can be derived from analysis 
of family budgets is how the expenditure on a'particular commodity varied 
with the level of family income. This relationship is generally termed the 
Engel curve after Earnest Engel. The main results derived by Engel from 
bis studies are set out below; 

(i) Food represents the largest single item of expenditure in the 

family budget. 

(ii) The projKJrtion of expenditure devoted to food decreases as 
the level of living of the family increases. 

(in) The proportion of exi>enditure on rent and clothing is approxi- 
mately constant and that on luxury items increases with a rise in the 
level of living. 

Of the above propositions the second is the most important one since 
this has been confirmed repeatedly and is now known as the hungers Ljiw. 
It is customary to take variations in percentage expenditure on food to 
total expenditure to reflect roughly the variations in the level of living. 
An attempt has been made to analyse the distribution of families in each 
per cai)ita income class and family size class by the percentage expenditure 
on food. 

5-61 Amlysis by jm capiUi income clauses 

Exjjenditure on food depejids on other factors besides income, and 
the size of the family is the most important among such factors. To 
eliminate the effect of the size of the family, therefore, the analysis has l>een 
made in terms of per capita income classes instead of family income classes. 
Table 5-8 gives the percentage distribution of families in each monthly 
per capita income class by the p?rcentage of expenditure on food to 
total expenditure. 

Table 5 ’8 


Percentage distribuiion of families in each per capita income cbiss by per- 




centage expei%ditme 

on 

food 




Percentage 


Mojitlily pt'i* capita income class (Hs.) 

Jl. 




ViiJ V ^ ■* “ 

on food to <0 

5k- 

10— 

15— 

20— 

25— 

35— 

50 — 

05 and 

All "" 

total expenditure 

<10 

<15 

<20 

<25 

<30 

<50 

<05 

above 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

.0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Below 45 

10*48 

8*17 

0*77 

12*88 

4U-6(i 28-21 


42*80 

10*82 

46 — <50 

2*86 

10*54 

12*03 

8*30 

Il*5t 

18-15 

. . 


10*29 

60--<65 

17*44 

0*20 


10*23 

15*li 

21 -03 

51 *50 

22*80 

13*33 
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Table 5*8 — conUl. 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

65— <60 

.. 15-97 

10*35 

15*61 

19*86 

14*15 

18*43 

31*80 

22-80 

15-29 

00— <ft5 

4-40 

28*00 

12*69 

25*70 

16*27 

5*15 


17*29 

65— <70 

.. 16*85 

22*79 

13*14 

7-67 

0*22 

4*96 

.. 


10*10^ 

70 and 
above 

100*00 26*00 

13*95 

31*69 

16-36 

1*97 

4*07 

16-64 

11*42 

16*88 

Total 

100*00 lOO OO 

100*00 

100*00 

lOO-OO 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 


It will be seen that the percetita}?e of families having significantly 
lower percentage expenditure on food (less than 45 per cent.) was gene- 
rally high in higher per capita income classes. 


5*62. Analysis by family size 

While analysing the percentage expenditure on food vis-a-vis the 
family size it has to be borne in mind that, broadly speaking, the large- 
sized families contained comparatively more earning members and so 
had, generally, a higher family income. This, however, was only a rough 
relationship and hence a percentage distribution of families with a certain 
percentage expenditure on food by size will be^ subject to the effects of 
variations in both family size and income. Subject to this, table 5 • 9^gives 
the percentage distribution of families in each family size class by the per- 
cjntage expenditure on food to total exjienditure. 

Table 6*9 

Percentage distribution of families in each family size class by 'percentage 

expenditure on food 


Number FamUy size 

■ — 


Percentage expenditure of r 

on food to total ex- families 1 

penditure (unestimated) 

2 and 3 

4 and 5 

6 and 7 

Above 

7 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Below 45 

45— <50 

60 — <65 • • • • 

55— <60 

60— <65 

65— <70 . . 

70 and above 

45 

25 

30 

32 

36 

28 

41 

16-69 

8-07 

25-91 

8-29 

23-91 

7-77 

io-:«$ 

16*37 

16*38 

15*96 

19*68 

10*52 

6*07 

1502 

21*29 

4*51 

8*82 

16*59 

19*76 

9*92 

1911 

14-76 

12- 56 
6-20 
9-08 

23-44 

13- 30 
20-67 

6-18 

36-38 

12-13 

6*84 

30-09 

9-38 

16-82 

10-29 

13-33 

15*29 

17*29 

10*10 

16*88 

Total 

237 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Percentage distribution 
of families 


7*52 

34*49 

32*82 

20*30 

4*87 

100*00 

Number of families 
(unestimated) 


13 

75 

82 

54 

13 

237 
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About 16 per cent, of the single-member familu* spent less than 45' 
per cent, of the consumption expenditure on food, and 18 per cent, of such 
families spent 65 per cent, or more on food. As agaiiLst this, about 16 
per cent, and 6 per cent, of the families, consisting of 6 and 7 and more 
than 7 members respectively, spent less than 45 per cent, on food and 
similarly 34 per cent, and 39 per cent, of corresjionding families spent 
65 per cent, or more on food. The influence of the size of the family is 
exjjected to be felt more markedly in case of end classes of percentage- 
expenditure on food, i.e., less than 45 and 70 or nmre whicli are app- 
reciably lower or higher than the overall average percentage expenditure 
on food. 

6*7. Proportion of families reporting expenditure on selected sub-groups 

The percentage of families incurring expenditure on some of the 
selected sub-groups of consumption expenditure or nou-consiunption out- 
go or capital outlay, often reveal a great deal about the expenditure 
habits of the population group. Such figures by size of families are given 
in table 5 • 10. 

Tabus 5-10 

Percentage of families reporting expenditure on selected sub-groups of 

items by family size 


Family size Report^ 

Item ^ iiig 

One Two or Four or Six or Above All families 




three 

five 

seven 

seven 


(un- 

estiinat- 

ed) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Prepared meals and re- 
freshments 

65*51 

55*67 

60*65 

63*67 

55*26 

59 • 65 

141 

Non-alcoholic bevera- 
ges 

34*20 

77*77 

76*29 

87*41 

90*05 

76*56 

180 

Pan, supari . . 

92*23 

83*68 

95*34 

98*52 

100*00 

91*96 

220 

Tobacco and tobacco 
products . . 

75*87 

93*12 

97*07 

96*93 

100*00 

94*23 

226 

Alcoholic beverages . . 

32*05 

56*88 

66*23 

59^50 

57*21 

58-63 

139 

Furniture and furnish- 
ings 


0*90 

1*87 


6*18 

1*22 

4 

Household services . . 

. • 

1-82 

1*76 

1*45 

. . 

1*50 

5 

Medical care 

8*96 

11*41 

12*82 

8*97 

•• 

10*64 

25 
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Table 5 • IQ—eonUl. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Personal fare 


100 00 

100 -tx) 

. 99 -86 

100 00 

100-00 

99-90 

237 

Kduoation and reading 

17-25 

1-76 

9-40 

17-91 

32-72 

10-24 

25 

Recreation and 
inent 

amw.se- 

27-09 

32-14 

42-35 

43-84 

67-05 

39-19 

98 

Transport and 
munication 

com- 

16-00 

14-54 

14-20 

6-44 

19-11 

13-14 

30 

Remittances to 
dants 

depen- 

32-79 

0-94 


• • 


2-79 

5 

Savings and 
ments 

invest- 

74-09 

GO -51 

73-22 

74-03 

60-59 

70-81 

171 

Debts repaid 


10-73 

4-29 

11 08 

5-43 

-• 

7-48 

18 


A})out 60 per cent, of the families incurred expenditure on prepared 
meals and refreshments. About 77 per cmt. of the families reported 
ex]>enditure on non-alcoliolic beverages, like tea, soft drinks, etc. Addic- 
tion to tobacco and tobacco ])roducts and to p m-supari was \vifles])read as 
about 91 per cent, of th<' f^^milies reported expenditure oia the former and 
about 92 jjcr cent, on the latter. Fifty nine per cent, of the families repor- 
ted exijenditure on alocoholic beverages. Furniture and fm*aishings 
did not seem to be much popidar objects of expenditure. A small p(^rcon- 
tage of the families reported expenditure on household services wliicfi 
most often consisted of employment of domestic servants and sweepers. 

Expenditure on medical care was report'^ by only 1 1 per cent, 
of the families and on personal care by almost all families, the 
percentage remaining fairly steady in all size classes. The percentage of 
families reporting expenditure on education and reading was about 10 per 
■cent. About 39 per cent, of the families reported expenditure on recreation 
and amusement and 13 per cent, on transport and communication. 

About 71 per cent, of the families were either saving or investing 
some amount and the percentage was more or less steady in all size classes. 
The families reporting remittances to dependants were mostly single- 
member family. On the whole, about 3 per cent, of the families were 
making remittances to dei^endants and about 7 per cent, of the families 
were making repayment of debts. 



CHAPTER 6 

FOOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 
6*1. Qmnlitien of food consnmed 

Food consumption is an important indicator of the level of livintr. 
Detailed data on quantities consumed of different items of food, drink 
and tobacco (excluding prepared meals and refreslunents for which it 
was not possible to obtain quantitative data) were obtained from the 
sampled families. The quantities of various items consumed, on an aver- 
age, per family per month are presented in table 6* 1 . 

Table 6*1 


Average quantity consumed qier family per month hy items 


Item 


Standard 

unit 

(quantity) 

Number of 
families 
report ing 
(unestimated)* 

Average 
quantity 
consumed 
per report- 
ing family 
per month 

1 



3 

4 

Food beveragfs etc. 





Cereals and prcxtycis 

Paddy 


• • t'K. 

19 

12*94 

Rice 


• • 

227 

42*78 

Wheat 


• • »f 

198 

10-28 

Oram 


• • *■> 

9 

0*16 

Gram atta 


• • W 

2 

0-01 

Maida 


• • *» 

l 

0-00 

8uji, rawa 


• • tr 

1 

0-00 

Tapioca 


• • *y 

1 

0*07 

Pulses and products 

Arhar 


• • »» 

221 

5*46 

Gram 


• • 9f 

28 

0*35 

Moong 


• • 

0 

0*05 

Masur 


• • *f 

4 

0*03 

Urd 


• • *. 

107 

2*03 

Other pubios . . 


• • 9* 

24 

0*41 


♦The figures in (V)l. 3 relate to those families only which had i-eportcd figures on 
quantities of various items consumed. 
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Table 6-1— con/J. 



1 


2 

3 

4 

Oils seeds, oils and fats 

Mustard oil 

.. kg. 

68 

0*35 

'Cingelly oil 

. . 

• • »t 

39 

016 

Ground nut oil 

. , 


98 

0-67 

Other vegetable oil 

. , 

• • 9» 

31 

0-16 

Vanaspati 

, , 

• • »» 

5 

002 

Oil se^s 

. • 

• • 99 

1 

001 

Other fats 

. . 

■ • 99 

1 

000 

Meat, Fish and eggs 
<h)at meat 


• • 99 

154 

1-40 

Beef 

. . 

• • 5* 

1 

001 

Poultry 

, . 

. . no. 

9 

006 

Birds meat 

, . 

• • hg. 

2 

003 

Fresh tish 

. . 

•• kg. 

83 

0-53 

Kggs-hen 

. . 

uo. 

2 

0*05 

Milk and products 

Milk cow 


.. 1. 

82 

1-03 

Milk buffalo 

. . 

• • 99 

87 

2 09 

Curd 

. . 

. . kg. 

1 

0*00 

Ghee cow 

. , 


8 

002 

Oheo buffalo 

, , 


50 

0-09 

Other milk and products 

. . 

• • *> 

1 

0*05 

Condiments and Spices 

Salt 


• • ^g« 

233 

2*72 

Turmeric 

. . 

g- 

233 

174*02 

<'hillics gi*ecn . . 


• • 99 

97 

176-66 

•Chillies dry 

, , 

• • 99 

229 

851*46 

Tamarind 


• • 99 

4 

9*91 • 

Onion 


.. kg. 

234 

2*13 

Garlic 


•• g- 

222 

184*99 

i'oriander 


• • Sf 

220 

370-33 

Ginger 


• • 99 

20 

14-81 

I'epper 


• • 99 

1 

1*52 

Jira 

, , 

• • 99 

11 

3*38 

Cloves 


• • 99 

2 

0-12 

Klaichi 

. . 

• • 99 

1 

0*23 

Mixed spices . . 

. • 

• • 99 

213 

76-75 

Other spices and condiments 

. . 

• • 99 

5 

1*75 

Vegetables and products 

Potato 


.. kg. 

152 

2*21 

Muli, turnip, radish 

. • 

• • 99 

2 

0-02 

Brinjal 

, . 

• • 99 

94 

1*74 

Cauliflower 

, , 

• • 99 

34 

0*27 

Jack fruit 

. . 

• • 99 

1 

0*00 

Ladies finger 

. . 

■ • 99 

25 

0*21 

Tomato 

, , 

• • 99 

45 

0*54 

Pumpkin 

. . 

• • 99 

2 

0*03 

Gourd 

• • 

• • 99 

5 

0-05 
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Table 6*1 — conW. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

Karela 




6 

002 

Bean 




3 

004 

Other non-leafy vegetables 



»9 

38 

3-77 

Palak 




1 

001 

Amaranth chalai 




10 

0-14 

Methi 




1 

0-01 

Other leafy vegetables . . 




11 

0-20 

Other vegetable products 



99 

3 

0-04 

Fruits and products 

Banana, plantain 



no. 

15 

2-66 

Orange 



99 

2 

0-04 

Lemon 



99 

1 

0-03 

Mango 



»9 

1 

003 

Ooconut 



99 

b 

0-07 

Pax>aya 



*t 

2 

0-01 

Kharbooza 




1 

0-01 

Other fruits 




4 

0-17 

Jams and jellies 



99 

1 

001 

Sugar, honey, etc* 

Sugar crystal . . 

. . 

, . 

kg- 

161 

1-48 

<»ur 

. . 

. , 

»9 

165 

1-65 

Honey 

Pan Supari 

• • 

•• 

»9 

2 

001 

Pan leaf .. 

• • 


no. 

184 

124-05 

Pan insished . . 

• • 


9» 

120 

19-96 

Supari 

. . 

. . 

g- 

195 

170-87 

Lime 

. . 


*» 

57 

57-85 

Katha 

•- 

• • 

99 

185 

82-23 

Tobacco and products 

Bidi 

. • 

, , 

no. 

169 

399-64 

Cigarette 



tf 

12 

8-81 

Zarda, kimam, surti 



g. 

36 

30-68 

Chewing tobacco 



99 

38 

32-89 

Smoking tobacco 



99 

16 

55-64 

Leaf tobacco * 




79 

53*65 

Hukka tobacco-prepared 



99 

6 

16-80 

Snuff 



99 

10 

2-80 

Alcoholic beverages, etc* 

Country liquor 

. . 

, , 

pint 

116 

1-24 

Ganja 

. • 


g- 

5 

0-58 

Opium 

• • 

• • 

99 

2 

o-oo 

Other beverages 

Tea leaf * • • • 

• • 

•• 

kg- 

179 

0-10 


g.— gram, kg.— kaogram. No.— Number L— litre. 
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The quantity of cereals and products consumed, on an average, by a 
working class famUy per month was 66-24 kg. Of this, the major portion 
(42 -78 kg.) was accounted for by rice. The average size of a family in 
terras of adult consumption units was 3-43 and hence the quantity of 
cereals consumed per adult per day worked out to about 0-64 kg. Besides 
66-24 k<'. of cereals and products, the average family consumed 8-33 kg. 
of puLseland products, 6-71 kg. of condiments and spices, 9-30 kg. of 
vegetables and products, 3-72 1. of milk, 0-16 kg. of milk products, 
1-37 kg. of oils and fats, 1-97 kg. of moat, fish and eggs (excluding poul- 
try and eggs for which quantity figures were not available) 3-14 kg. of 
su^ar, honey, etc. Apart from these, there was some consumption of 
fniits’and products but this could not be reduced to weight and of pre- 
pared meals, etc., for which quantitative data could not be collected. 
The above is a broad picture of quantities of food stuffs consumed, on 
an average, by a family of industrial workers in Balaghat. 

Among items of pan-supari, tobacco and beverages, an appreciable 
consumption of pun, hint, leaf tobacco, smoking tobacco and tea leaf 
was recorded. 

6-2. Analysis of nutritive eonteivts 

In collaboration with the Nutrition Kesearch Laboratories, Govern- 
ment of India, an evaluation of the nutritive contents of the food stuffa 
consumed, on an average by a workii^ class family in Balaghat was 
attempted on the basis of data presented in table 6 - 1, keeping in view the 
age-sex composition of an average family. In the analysis, the following 
assumptions were made while calculating the nutritive requirements of 
the various age groups: 

1. The caloric requirement for the age group below 5 years was assu- 
med to l)e 1,150 per child per day and for the group between add 6 and 14 
years at 2,000. Considering the nature of the jobs performed (mining) 
by most of the workers which required 5 cal./kg. hour or even more, they 
hav'e l)een grouped in the category of heavy worker. As such, men 
and women workers were assumed to require 3,900 and 3,000 calories 
per day respectively. All non-working women falling in the ago group of 
15 - 54 years were assmned to require 2,300 calories to allow for activity, 
pregnancy and lactation requirements. All other persons were assximed 
to load a sedentary life. 

2. Children below 5 years were assumed to require about 42 g. protein 
per day and children between 6 and 14 years, 63 g. Adult men required 
Mg. protein per day while adult women were assumed to require 45 g. 
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protein. Of the women between 16 and 61 years, one-third were assumed 
to be pr^nant or nursing and their protein requirements were calculated 
at 100 g. per day. 

3. The calcium requirement of children upto 15 years was assumed 
to be l'26g. per day and pregnant or nursing women were assumed to 
require 1*75 g. calcium per day. The calcium requirement of the rest 
was a8sun^cd to be 1*00 g. 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or nursing women was assumed to 
be 30 mg. while for the rest it was assumed to be 20 mg. per day. 

5. The vitamin requirement was calculated at 0*5 mg. per 1,000 
calories. 

6. No authentic data on nutritive contents of meals taken in restau- 
rants, cafetarias, etc., are available. However, it has been calciJated 
while planning low cost menus, that Re. 0*76 worth meal may provide 
2,600 calories and 66 g. of protein. Allowing a little profit margin for the 
commercial catering establishments, it has been assumed that Re. 1‘00 
worth meal will provide about 2,600 calories and 66 g. of protein. No 
assumption has been made with regard to other nutrients. 

Table 6-2 gives the nutritive value of the food-stuffs coTisumed, 
on an average, by a working class family as well as the quantity recommen- 
ded for consumption by the Nutrition Research Laboratories, in teims of 
the different nutrients. 

Table 6*2 

27te nutritive valm of foodstuffs consu7ned on an average hy a working 

class family 



Nutrients 


Quantity 
consumed 
per family per day 

Quantity 

recommended 


1 


2 

3 

Calories 

Protein 

Fat 

Calcium 

Iron 

Vitamin A 

Vitamin B 

Vitamin 0 

Nicotinic acid 
Riboflavin 



10,000 
273 g. 

100 g. 

1*4 g. 

. • 138 mg. 

.. 2,633 i.u. 

.. 6-4 mg. 

• • 114 mg. 

• • 60 mg. 

• • 2*5 mg. 

10,376 
239 g. 

4*9 g. 

88 mg. 
14,630 i.u, 
5*2 mg. 
209 mg. 

g. — grams mg. — milligrams 

M/B(N)2801>ofLB— 6 

i.u.- 

—international units. 
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From the above it would appear that while the overall nutritive value 
of the diets appeared to be fair, there was room for improvement. In- 
creased intake of wheat and mixed cereals instead of rice alone and in- 
creased intake of leafy vegetables, fruits and at least skmuned milk by 
children, pregnant and nursing women would help to overcome the de- 
ficiencies in respect of calcium, vitamin A and vitamin C. This would 
also help to meet the requirements of fat. 



Chaptkb 7 


BUDGETAEY POSITION 


7*1. Introductory 

The two sides of tlie family balance sheet are receipts and disburso- 
inents. It may be recalled here that disbursements include money ex- 
penditure for current living and amount spent to increase assets or de- 
crease liabilities and receipts include money income (and imputed money 
value of items consiuned without money outlay) and ftmds which are 
obtained tlirough decreasing assets or increasing liabilities. Theoretically, 
the two sides of the balance sheet shoidd exactly tally for each sampled 
family. In practice, however, data on receipts and disbursements collected 
in tlie coiuse of family living surveys seldom show such exact corres- 
pondence. There is always a gap between the two which may be called 
the balancing difference. The reasons for the gap are several. Firstly, data 
are collected from the sampled families for one whole month generally 
in one interview. It is hardly possible to obtain exact figures from fami- 
lies so as to get a perfect account of the receipts and disbursements. Many 
factors such as recall-lapses, end-period effects, deliberate concealment 
or distortion of certain items of income and expenditure on the part of 
informants, etc., come into play in the process of collection of data. In 
the present survey the value of consumption of articles of food, drink, toba- 
cco and fuel and light actually consumed was taken on the disburse- 
ment side and not the purchase value. Net income from family members 
enterprise account, could only bo approximate because of difficulties of 
accountii^. On account of all these factors, an exact balance between 
average receipts and disbursements per family cannot be expected in 
the data. Table 7*1 gives the average receipts and disbursements by 
monthly family income classes and also the net balancii^ difference 
between the two. 
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Tabe 7*1 

Average receipts, disbursements arul balancing difference by familg 

income classes 


Monthly family 
income clasH (Rs.) 

Percentage 
of families 
to total 

Average 
receipts per 
family per 
month (Rs.) 

Average 
disbursement 
per family 
per month (Rs.) 

Net 

balancing 
difference 
( h) or (— 
(Rs.) 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

Leas than 30 

0-76 

39 05 

69-80 

—30-75. 

30 to less than 60 

27 Cl 

72-94 

78-25 

—5 31 

60 to less than 90 

30-97 

I 00 -78 

100-81 

-..o-oa 

90 to less than 120 

20-30 

132-45 

138-24 

—5-79 

120 to less than 150 . . 

10-70 

163-92 

166-63 

—2-71 

150 to less than 210 . . 

2-88 

105-04 

188-15 

-!-6-S9' 

210 and above 

0-7S 

276-09 

264-45 

+ 11-64 

Total 

KHI-OO 

1(H) -88 

112-76 

—2-88 


Taking all income classes, the net deficit wiisRs. 2-88 or ahont 3 per 
cent, of the total receipts. The net balancing difference was negative, i.e., 
receipts were less than disbursements in the first five income classes. 

7*2. Budgetary position by family income 

The existence of a balancing difference, as discussed above, has to be 
kept in view in studying the relationship betweeji current money income 
and money expenditure for current living, i.e., the budgetary position 
of the families. The term ‘current money income’ has been taken to include 
income from paid emidoyment, self-employment and other income such as 
rent from land and houses, pension, cash assistance, gifts, concessions, 
interest and dividends, chance games and lotteries, while ‘money expendi- 
ture for current living’ has been taken to include all items of consumption 
expenditure and disbursements on account of remittances to dependants 
and taxes, interest on loans and litigation. According to definitions ado- 
pted in this Report, these terms will be referred to simply as income and ex- 
penditure. The budgetary position for groups of families at successive 
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income levels measures the changing relationship between income and 
expenditure along the income scale and brmgs to light the prevalence 
of spending financed through deficit or the extent of sinphises. Such data 
are presented in table 7 • 2. 


Table 7-2 

Budgetary position by family income classes 


Monthly family incomes class (Ks.) 


<30 30— 

60— 90- 

120— 150- 

210 and All 

<00 

<90 <120 

<150 <210 

above 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 

Avcj-ajio monthly income 
jier family (Its.) 

14-08 

48-52 

73-56 

104-24 

132-93 

182-35 

252-69 

83 -.30 

Avenvuo monthly expciidi- 
tun,; jx‘r family (Its.) 

69*80 

75-87 

97-99 

132-92 

154-89 

178-04 253-24 

108-35 

Monthhj balance 

Percj‘iitago of familie.s re- 
cording surplus^ to total 
families 


.5-51 

8-35 

6-59 

3-16 

0-99 

0-66 

25-26 

Percentage of familit's re- 
cording deficit to total 
familit's 

0-76 

22-10 

28-62 

13-71 

7 -.54 

1-89 

0-12 

71-74 

Averagi* surplus (-(-) or do- 
ficit ( — ) per family (Rs.) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-I-) 

(-) 

(-) 

55-72 

27-35 

24-43 

28-68 

21-96 

4-31 

0-55 

25-05 


iZoro balance is considorod as surplus. 


Of the total families surveyed, about 25 per cent, had balanced or 
sinplus budgets while the remaming 75 per cent, had deficit budgets. The 
proj)ortiou of families having surplus budgets varied from 20 per cent, 
in the income class, ‘Ks. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ to 31 per cent, in the 
income class, ‘Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 210’. 

7*3. Budgetary position by family composition 

Table 7-3 gives the budgetary position of the families by fajnily-types in 
terms of the munber of adults and children hi the family. 
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Table 7*3 

Budgetary position hy family composition 


Item 

Family composition (in terms of adults/children) 

A. 


r 

1 adult 

1 adult 2 adults 
and 

children (one 
or more) 

2 adults 
and 1 
child 

2 adults 
and 2 
children 

2 adults 
and 

more than 
2 children 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

Percentage of fa- 
milies recording 
surplus’ to total 
families 

2-59 

0-58 3-33 

4 • 55 

1 * 55 

2- 82 

Percentage of fa- 
milies recording 
deficit to total 
families 

4-93 

l-r)4 10-43 

9-77 

1113 

7-13 

Average amount of 
surplus ( H ) 

or deficit ( — ) 
(Rs.) per family 
for all families 
together 

(-)2-70 

(-)40-79 (— )18-77 (- 

-)19-71 (- 

-)30-7(V 1 

[— )c23-2r. 



Table 7 • 3 -contd. 





Family composition (in terms of adults/oliildren) 


r ■ 

3 adults 

3 adults 

3 adults and 

Other 

All 


and 1 child 

more than 

1 child 

families 



1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Percentage of fa- 
milies recording 
surplus’ to total 
families 

2-71 

0-71 

1-26 

5 16 

25-26 

Percentage of fa- 
milies recording 
deficit to total 
families 

216 

2-94 

10-35 

14-36 

74-74 

Average amount of 
surplus (+) or 
deficit ( — (Rs.) 
I)er family for all 
families together 

(■-)13-87 

(— )22-35 

(— )53-18 

(— )24-01 

( — )25-05 


^Zero balance is considered as surplus. 


Takiog surplus or deficit position of all families, there was deficit 
in all the cases but no clear cut trend was discernible as between various 
family t3rpes. 



PART II 

(LEVEL OF LIVING) 




Chapter 8 


LEVEL OF LIVING 
8’1. Concept of level of living 

In part I, data have been presented mainly on the economic and 
material aspects of level of living, e.g., income and ejqwnditure of work- 
ing class families (as defined for the purpose of this survey) in Balaghat. 
The concept of level of living, however, does not merely end with the 
satisfaction of material wants; it embraces all types of 'material’ and 
‘non-material’ wants. It expresses, in a largo measure, a state of mind as 
a result of participation in non-material aspects of life as well as the level 
of consumption of material goods and services. So far as consumption of 
material goods is concerned, the level of living refers to the quantitative 
and qualitative consumption of goods and services. The actual composi- 
tion of the items being consiuned will depend upon the tastes and habits 
of the person or family in question and on the relative prices prevalent in 
the market to which he/it has access. The non-material elements enter- 
ing into the concept of the level of living cover the whole field of desires 
and values for which a man may care —desires for particular types of food, 
drink, housing, clothing, etc.; for educational, cultural and recreational 
facilities; for opportunity to do the kind of work that is satisfying to him; 
for safeguards against the risks of illness, imcmployment and old age, 
etc. These non-material aspects in their turn are dependent to a great 
extent on social policy and climate and several other factors which naturally 
differ from society to society and individual to individual. A study of the 
non-material aspects of level of living can, therefore, most meaningfully 
be made for a compact group of pop^tion living under almost similar 
conditions. 

Taking the broad concept of the level of living as discussed above 
an attempt was made to collect information on certain additional 
items considered significant for the study of this concept for the working 
class population in India. This was the first attempt of its kind in this 
country and hence it was made on a limited scale. The information on the 
additional items was collected in a separate schedule (Schedule ‘B’) from 
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MO. independent sinallei sample of families. The additional aspects of level 
•of living covered were; 

t(a) Sickness; 

<(b) Education; 

i(c) Conditions of work, awwreness of rights, trade unionism and 
social security; 

'(d) Employment and service conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and situation of the house in the context 

of social amenities; 

(f) Indebtedness; and 

(g) Savings and assets and inventory of a few durable items. 
■•8*2. Scope of Schedule ‘B’ 

The purpose of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was a study of the aspects 
of livii^ other than income and expenditure. These aspects were selected 
so as to enable an assessment being made of the physical well-being, 
satisfaction of cultural wants, participation in coimmmity activities, 
enjoyment of social rights, etc. The object was not only to obtain some 
quantitative indicators of level of living but also to get a qualitative idea 
of the conditions in which the families lived, the difficulties they experien- 
ced, their likings and interests, etc. For example, imder the head ‘Sickness’ 
information was obtained on how the families were affected when there 
was an incidence of sickness. Similarly, under ‘Education’ information 
was collected not ojdy about levels of literacy but also about interest of 
families in the matter of acquiring education and difficulties in the way. 
Under the head ‘Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade miionism 
and social security’, details were collected about the extent to wliich the 
workers were in a position to enjoy the rights and privileges accruing to 
them from their employment. Under other heads also an attempt was made 
to collect information on both quantitative and qualitative aspects. 

The data were collected by the Interview Method from the members 
of the sampled families. The Investigators were instructed to probe at 
great lei^h into the replies given before fillii^ in the schedule. It has 
to be recognised, however, that in a survey of this type, particularly when 
this part of the survey was the first of itsl^din Inffia, a large element of 
mon-sampling error, e.g.. Investigator and informant bias arising out of 
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interview and response, is bound to creep into the data collected. For 
instance, the information relating to conditions of repairs, sewage and 
ventilation arrangements in Chapter 11 and condition of work-places- 
welfare amenities provided to workers and awareness of provision of labour 
laws on the part of the workers in Chapter 12 is based on the opinions of 
different Field Investigators and/or the sampled workers. As such, the in- 
formation relating to these aspects is of a subjective nature and this could 
at best be considered to give only a broad x>icture. Moreover, the data, 
being based on a relatively small sample (60 families), are also subject 
to a large sampling error. These limitations have to be carefully borne in 
mind while going through the analysis presented in this part of the Report.. 
In aU Chapters of this part of the Report, unestimated distributions, i.e., 
distributions as obtained from the sample itself, are presented without^ 
any attempt to build up population estimates. 



Chapter 9 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
9* 1 . General ediuxition 

Data were collected on educational interests of the members of the 
sampled working class families who were aged 5 years and above. Table 9 • 1 
shows the distribution of members receiving and not receivir^ education 
by family income classes. Table 9 "2 shows distribution of members not 
receiving education, separately for children (5 — 14) and others, by reasons 
and income classes. 

Table 9*1 

Distribution of persans {aged 5 years and above) by income and educationat 

standard 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


Item 

<60 

60— <120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Actual number of persons in sampled fami- 

lies (aged 5 years and above) 

38 

147 

13 

198 

Percentage to total 

19* 19 

74-24 

6-57 

100-00 

(A) All versons 

Percentage receiving education 

7-89 

5-44 

7-69 

6-06 

Percentage not reco’ving education 

9211 

94-56 

92-31 

93-94 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

(B) Children 

Percentage receiving education 

50 00 

21-62 

50-00 

26-67 

Percentage not receiving education 

50 00 

78-38 

50-00 

73-33 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

AU perams receiving education 

Percentage receiving education in primary 

schools 


62-50 

, , 

41-67 

Percentage receiving education in second- 

ary schools 

33-33 

25-00 

, , 

25-00 

Percentage receiving education in other 
educational institutions 

66-67 

12-50 

100-00 

33-33 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

loo-oa 
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Table 9*2 

Percentage distribution of persoHS-children and others not recdving edueatUm 
by reasons and family income 


Monthly family income class (Bs.) 
Reasons for not receiving , — 


educatioD " 


<60 

A.. 

60— 

<120 


120 and 
above 



All 



f" 

Children 

Others 

i — 

Children Others 

Children 

others 

Cliildren Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

Not rex>orting 


18-76 

3-45 

3-64 


.. 

3-03 

6-54 

Pinancial difficulties 

33*'33 

26-00 

20-69 

42-73 

100-00 

90-91 

24-25 

42-48 

•Lack of facilities 


9-36 

27-68 

12-72 



24-24 

11-11 

Domestic difficulties 



3-46 

1-82 

, , 

, , 

3-03 

J -31 

Attending to family entiT 
prise 



3-45 

0-91 



3-03 

0-65 

Lack of interest 

33*^3 

34-.3S 

34-48 

38-18 

. . 

. , 

33-33 

34-64 

others 

33-34 

12-60 

6-90 

-- 

-- 

9-09 

9-09 

3-27 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Of all the family members aged 5 years and above only, about 6 
per cent, were receiving education and the rest were not receiving 
education. The percentage of children of 5 to 14 years of age receiving 
education was about 27. Of the total members receiving education, 42 
per cent, were in primary schools, 25 per cent, in secondary schools and 
the rest were receiving education through other institutions. The main 
reasons for children as well as adult members not receiving education 
were reported to be financial difficulties, lack of interest and lack of 
facilities. 



Chaptek 10 


SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 


10* 1. Introductory 

The data collected under this head were not intended to serve the 
purpose of sickness survey as such — ^they were mainly intended to 
throw some broad light on how the working class families were affected 
by the incidence of sickness. No rigid definition of sickness was, therefore, 
attempted and the informants were asked to report all cases which 
they considered as sickness. Thus, even if petty cases of sickness, e.g., 
headache were reported, they were taken into account. In respect of each 
member of the family, information was collected on each case of sick- 
ness during the reference period of 60 days preceding the date of survey 
of the family. For each c.ase of sickness, details were sought on the 
type of sickness, consequences, duration, details of treatment taken and 
sources from wliich assistance, if any, was received. To ascertain 
the duration of sickness and treatment, the date of coimnencement and 
the date of termination of the sickness during the reference period were - 
taken into consideration. 

The broad type of sickness, e.g., dige;hive diseases, cold, etc., were 
recorded by the Investigator on the ba>is of reports of tlie informants 
themselves because in many cases no medical aid was called for and no 
attempt at diagnosis was made. If several diseases were involved in a 
particular case, the mairidiae^ise was recorded. For gainfully occupied 
persons, information was also collected on consequences of sickness, i.e., 
whether work was stopped or not. 

10' 2. TreMmentand conseqmnces of shkness 

Table 10 •! shows the percentage distribution of cases of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days by type, duration, treatment and 
source of assistance. In all, there were 8 cases of sickness reported among 
233 members of the sampled families. Information on consequences of 
sickness was collected for gainfully occupied members of families - 
only. 
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Table 10*1 

Distribution of cases of sickness by (a) type, (6) duration, (c) type oj 
treatment, (d) source of assistance received ami (e) consequences 


Item 



Percentage of oases 

1 



2 

(a) Ttjfpe of 9ickneaa 

Not reporting 

• • 

. . 

12-60 

Dysentery, diarrhoea, stomach trouble 

. . 

. • 

26-00 

Fever . . 

. • 

. • 

26 00 

Smallpox, plague, cholera 

• . 

. . 

12-60 

Other diseases 

• • 

• • 

26-00 

Total 

(&) Duraiion [during the reference period) 

• • 

100-00 

Below 7 days 

• • 

• • 

• • 

7 to below 16 days 

« • 

. . 

25-00 

15 to below 30 days 

• . 

. . 

37-50 

30 to below 60 days 

. • 

• . 

12-60 

60 days 

•• 

•• 

26-00 


Total 

• • 

100-00 

(c) Type of treatment 

Not reporting 

• • 

. • 

26-00 

No treatment 

. . 

• . 

12-60 

>Unani treatment 

• . 

. . 

12-60 

Allopathic treatment 

•• 

•• 

60-00 


Total 


100-00 

(d) Source of assistance received 

Not reporting 

. . 

. • 

14-28 

No assistance received 

• . 

• • 

71-43 

Friends and relatives 

•• 

•• 

14-29 


Total 

• • 

100-00 

(e) Otmsequences {for gainfully occupied members of families) 


Work and normal diet stopped 

m • 

• • 

40-00 

<Oi]Iy work stopped 

• • 

• • 

60-00 


Total 

• • 

100-00 


El The distribution of cases by duration of sickness showed that in 25 
per cent, of the cases, the sickness lasted 7 to less than 15 days and ii 
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:38 percent, of the cases it lasted 16 to less than 30 days. In 50 per cent, 
ofthe cases of sickness allopathic treatment was taken. In 71 per cent, of 
the cases, no financial assistance for treatment was received. Taking the 
•cases of sickness among the gainfully occupied members ofthe families, 
in all cases sickness resulted in stoppage of work. The average duration 
of such stoppage was 15 days. 



Chapter 11 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 

11 -1. Introductory 

Detailed data about the condition of housing connected with the 
dwelling, mess, hotel or residential house of the sampled working class 
families were collected under this head. Information was also collected 
about the condition of the building in which the dwelling was located, 
about rooms and verandah of the dwelling, about water supply, bath,, 
kitchen and latrine and about the location of the dwelling. 

11 "2. Condition of bnildiiiy 

Table 11-1 shows the general characteristics of the building, such as 
type of building, ownership or type of landlord, typ;; of structure, condi- 
tion of rex)airs and arrangements for sewage and ventilation. 

Table 11 •! 

Distribution of families hy general characleristics of the building in which 
dwellings were located 

Itoin Percoiitago of families 

(a) Type of building 
Chawls/bustecs 
Independent buildings 
Others 

Total 

(b) Ownerthip or type of landlord 

Employers 
Self 
Private 

Total 

(c) Type of structure 
Permanent kutcha 
Permanent pucca 
Temporary kutcha 
Temporary puoca 

Total 


63-33 
30 00 
6*67 

100-00 


35 00 
51-67 
13-33 

100-00 


75-00 

18-33 

6-67 

100-00 
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Table IVl-^contd. 


Percentage of families 

(d) Condition of r^irs 

Gdod 

Moderately good 

Biul • . . . 

.. 

48-33 

40 00 

1167 


Total 

100*00 


(e) Sewage arrangeiinerUa 


Satisfaetoiy 


66-67 

1^-67 

Moderately aatiafootoiy 


Unsatisfa^ry 

•• 

26*66 

(/} Ventilation arrangements 

If Tentilation 

Total 

100*00 

(i) Good . . 


50 00 

(t«) Bad . . 

, , 

1*67 

(n't) Tolerable 

•• 

48*33 


Total 

10d-06' 


Sixty-three X)er cent, of the samplcid' fattlilied were living in chawls/ 
bustees, 30 per cent, in independent building;? and the rest had other 
modes of accommodation 1 About 35 per cent, of the families were 
living in buildings provided by the employers. The percentage 
of families living - in self owned buildings was about 52 and l4e re- 
maining 13 percent, of the families were living in private buildings. 
The structure of the building was pucca, i.e. with walls built of cement, 
bricks, concrete or stone in 25 per cent, of the caseA The rest of the 
families, forming 75 per cent, were living in kutcha buildixi^. 

11*3. CfwtdUion of dtoeU^ 

Table 11 ' 2 gives the condition of dwdUngs occupied by the sampled 
families^ sitoh as number of livmg rooms, provision of kitchen, store, 
bath, and verandah, type of lighting, source of water suppljr, {^vision 
-and type of 'latriue, etc. For the purpose of the survey, a living room 
was deifined as cme which would exohide kitch&, store, etc., if separate 
kitchen, store, etc, existed in the dwelling. For sources of water supply, if 
more tBkU 'one source was being used, the one used most was taken into 
consideration. 

JilB(N)26la>oiLBr-7 
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Table 11 *2 

Dislrihfuiitm oj dwellings by various characteristics 

Petcentage of dwellings 


2 


(a) Number of living rooms in 
Not reporting 

dwelling 

1-67 

No living room 


.. 3-33 

Ono 


61-67 

Two 


28-33 

Three . . 


10-00 

More than three 


6-00 

(6) Lighting typo 

Not reporting 

Total 

100-00 

1-67 

Kerosene 

• • • • 

96-66 

Others 

• • • • 

1-67 

(c) Provision of kitchen 
Kitchen provided 

Total 

• • • • 

100-00 

23-33 

Where not provided using — 

(») Fart of living room 

• • • * 

46-67 

/f») Covered or uncovered verandah 

• • 

.. 28-33 

(m) No information 

• • • • 

.. 1-67 

(d) . Number of s/tores 

No store 

Total 

• • • * 

.. 100-00 

90-00 

One •• •• •» •• 

• • • V 

10-00 


Total . . 100-00 

(e) Proemon of batik-room 

No bath provided .. .. .. .. .. 95-00 

Where provided in individual use .. .. .. .. 6-00 

Total .. 100-00 

(/) Provision of covered verandah 

Provided .. .. .. .. .. .. 63-33 

Not provided .. .. .. .. .. .. 36<67 

Total . . 100-00 

(p) SourceofweUer supply 

Tap provided 

In dwelling 

(it) Outside dwelling .. .. .. 10-00 

Well (with or without hand pump) . . .. .. .. 90-00 


Total 


100-00 
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Table ll,2r—oontd. 


Percentago of dwellings 

1 2 
(A) Provisum of latrine 

No latrine .. ... .. .. .. 100*00 

Total .. 100*00 

It would be seen that a majority of the dwellings wei*e having one 
living room and a covered verandah with no provision for kitchen, 
bath, store and latrine. 

11*4^ Distance of dwellings from important places 

Information was also collected about the in\])ortant pla(‘es usually 
visited by workers and their families and the distance of sin^h places 
from the dwellings. The intention was to find out whether essential 
needs and amenities were easily accessible to the workers and tlieir 
families. Table 11 *3 gives the percentage distribution of families visit- 
ing important places by distance of the places from their dwellings. 

Table 11-3 

Distribution of fu/tnilies visiting important places by distartce of the places 

from their dwMings 

Peroont- Peioent- Percentage of fanulics visiting 
Particulars of age of ago of the places by distance 

places, eto. families families t Total 

not not Less than I mile to 2 miles 

reporting visiting 1 mile less than and 

2 miles above 



Work-place of the 

main earner 1*67 .. 30*00 43*33 25*00 100*00 

Primary school .. 8*33 48*33 28*33 13*34 1*67 100*00 

Medical aid centre 6*67 11*67 43*33 18*33 20*00 100*00 

Hospital .. 6*67 18*33 23*33 16*67 35*00 100*00 
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Table 11 * 3 — confd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ' 

Playground for 

dulren 

16-67 

83-33 

• • 

• • 


100-00 

GinemAbouBe 

Shopping oentoe — 

6-67 

13-33 

1-67 

6-66 

71-67 

100-00 

YQgetablea 

Shopping oentre — 

1-67 

• • 

48:33 

23-33 

26.-67 

leo-oe 

grocery 

Employment 

3-33 

•• 

36-67 

20-00 

40-00 

100-00 

exchange 

. 11-67 

86-66 

•9 


1-67 

100-00 

Railway eta^on . . 

6*67 

16-00 

• •. 

5-00 

78 * 33 . 

100-00 

Bub stop 

10-00 

38-33 

26-67 

5-00 

20*o6 

100-00 

Post office 

1 -07 

10-00 

26-67 

36-00 

26-66 

100-00 


In about 73 per cent, of the cases, work place of the main earner wa« 
at a distance of less than 2 miles. Othpr important places of visit repor- 
ted by workers or tlieir families such as primary school, medical aid 
c^tre, shopping centres and bus stop were at a distance of less than 1 
mile in a majority of cases. 






Chapter 12 

EMPLOYMENT, WOEKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 

12-1. Introductmy 

Iiifromation was collected in respect of employment pattern, service 
conditions, lentgh of service, working ciinditioits aiKi welfare of sucL 
worker-inen^bors in the sampled working class families as were employed 
in registered mines. In regard to employmout j)attern, employment his- 
tory of the members em 2 )loycd in registered mines at any time during 
the preceding one year was collectetl for the 12 months jireceding the 
date of strrvey. In view of the long reference jieriotl a week was pres(!rib(?d 
as the recording unit. It was recognised that d«itails of employment 
history for one full year could not be obtained by week to week actsiun- 
ting in view of the difficulties of recall and therefore, only’ a broad 
j)attern was sought by combining all the j^eriods under one particular 
major head during the preceding year on the basis of information fur- 
nished by the iiifornwnt. 

With regard to working conditions and awarem^ss of the statutory 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the workers information was collected 
from the inibnnant ahme and no attempt was nrade by the Investiga- 
tors to check ui) the details by visiting the mines though in cases of 
doulit or conflicting opinions they had to jnobe in detail. For this jutr- 
|)ose, only sucli members of the sam 2 >led families Wete coveted fis were 
employed in rcgist(*rwl mines on the day’ i)receding the date of sufvry. 
These included i)aid apprentices also. 

12*2. Employment pattern 

Table 12*1 shows the employment i)at.tern of the emjrloyee-members 
of the samph*d families classified as permanent and others for a 
refenmee jrerioil of one year. 

Table 12*1 

Diatribnlion of trrnn weeks by emploi/ment slot us 


Percefixtage of man-weoks worked 

Employment Particulars r- — ^ — ^ 

Not Permanent Other 

reporting employees employees 

All 

1 2 


4 

5 

(a) ]^afd employment 

(») In ndoM .. •• 98*36 

(nV In other establishments 
{b) In ettploymttit but not at work .. 0*87 

97*87 

0*24 

1*89 

87*50 

97-02 

0- 17 

1- 58 
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Table 12 *1 — oonft/. 


1 

2 

4 

5 

(e) Not in employment — 

(ft) but seeking work 

(»») not seeking but available for work 

9 9 • • 

0-77 

12*60 

0-56 

0-17 

Total 

100 00 100 00 

100 00 

100*00 

Number of employees 

20 65 

4 

89 ' 


12 'S. Cmditimi of ivork-phwe 

Table 12-2 f^ivos the opinion of the cn)pl')yee-incTnbeT8 of sampled 
families (excluding those who were on out-door duties) about the condi- 
tion of work-places. 




Table 12*2 


Peraobta^ga diMribution 

of employees accordinbg to opinion expressed on 
Goifiditum of work-plaees 

Condition of work-plaee 


Percentagee 
of employee- 
members 

1 



2 

Tempemture^ humidity and venJtilaiion 

Not reporting 

Uncomfortable 

Tolerable or comfortable 

No particular comment 

105 

12-63 

61-06 

25-26 

lUumiTiatian 

Not reporting 

Too dark 

Too bright 

Tolerable or good 

No particular comment 

m • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Total 

100-00 

2-11 

1-05 

68-42 

28-42 

Cleanliness 

Not reporting 

Dirty - 
Fair or good 

No particular comment 

• • 

Total 

a a a a • a 

a a • a a • 

a a • • • • 

100-00 

• . 211 
26-32 
67-89 
13-68 



Total 

100*00 
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Table 2*2 — con&7. 


1 


2 


Sitting and standing arrangements 

Not reporting .. •• .. .. •• 2-11 

^O^noomfi^rtftLle •• •• •• •• •• 21 * SB 

Comfortoble •• .• .. .. •• 24-21 

No particular comment .. .. .. •• 42*10 


Total .. 100-00 


Total number of employees . . 95 


12»4i Amenities provided 

Rdevaiit data collected IVoni employee-members (excluding those 
whose i^lace of work was their own residence) on welfare amenities 
provided within the compound or ])i*emisos of the mine aiiid outside are 
presented in table 12*3. 

Tabus 12*3 

Percentage distribution of emplogee^nembers according to opinion expressed 

on amenities provided 


Item 


Not Not PMTided Total 
reporting proTided 


Among provided (Col. 4) 
ooDsiderod 

, 

Un* Satis- No Total 

satisfao. factory parti- 
tory onlar 

oomment 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Bath 

1*05 

00*53 

8-42 

100-00 

12*50 

50-00 

37*50 

100*00 

Latrines and urinals 

1*05 

17*90 

81-05 

100-00 

11*69 

85*71 

2-00 

100*00 

Wash places 

2*11 

25*20 

72-63 

100*00 

4-35 

02*75 

2*90 

100*00 

Prinking water 

2-10 

3*16 

94-74 

100-00 

4-45 

01*11 

4*44 

100*00 

Rest-shelter 

2*10 

66*32 

31*58 

100*00 

13-33 

80-00 

6*67 

100*00 

Canteen 

2*10 

47*37 

60-63 

100-00 

U-68 

43-75 

41*67 

100*00 

Reading or recreation . . 
Co-operative stores and 

1*05 

96*84 

2*11 

100-00 

** 

•• 

100*00 

1(X)*00 

grain shops . . 

1*05 

58*95 

40-00 

100-00 

13*16 

81*58 

5*20 

100*1)0 

Technical training 

Medical facility arranged by 

5-26 

93-69 

1-05 

100-00 

•• 

100*00 

•• 

100 -(H) 

employers 

Medical facility arranged 

*• 


100-00 

100-00 

16-84 

69-47 

13*69 

100*00 

by B.S.I.C. . . 

• ■ 

100-00 

• • 

100*00 

•• 


• * 

•• 


12*5. SMtif.fjrg rights and benefits 

Table 12-4 gives the data collected on awareness of imiiortant provi 
sions of labour laws on the part of the employee-members of the sampled 
working class farailieB. 
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Table 12*4 


Distribut/ion of e^nploijecs by- rights ami benefits wvler labour laws otuf 

amtreness thereof 



Percentage of employees by 

. 

awareness 



Not 

reporting 

Fully 

aware 

Partially 

aware 

Not 

aware 

Totri 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Jlftnes Act 

Maximum daily hours of work 
at normal wages 

2- 10 

83-16 

4-21 

10-53 

100-00 

Bate of overtime wages 

2- 10 

46-32 

12-63 

38-95 

100-00 

Entitlement of leave with wa- 
ges • • 

105 

83-15 

8-43 

7-37 

100-00 

Bate of leave with wages 

1-06 

64-21 

10-63 

24-21 

100-00 

Payment of Wages Act 
Payment of wages at regular in- 
tervals 

1-05 

96-84 

2-11 


100-00 

Maximum interval at which 
wages can be paid 

1-05 

74-74 

16-84 

7-37 

100-00 

Imposition of 0nes-deducUons 
from wages 

105 

42-11 

7-37 

49-47 

100-00 

Procedure %)r complaints 

316 

14-74 

3-16 

78-94 

100-00 

Workmen*s Compensation 
Act 

Compensation for temporary 
diwblement 

105 

S3-68 

11-68 

33-69 

100-00 

Compensation for death due to 
work acoi^ht 

1-OS 

51-68 

6-32 

41-05 

100-00 

Procedure for complaints 

1-06 

33-69 

8-42 

66-84 

ibo-oo 

Modernity Benefits Act 
Leave for contoement 

5-41 

86-49 

6-40 

2-70 

100-00 

Notice for leave 

5*41 

86-49 

6-40 

2-70 

100-00 

Termination of service during 
leave period 

5*41 

64-05 

13-61 

27-03 

lOO-OO 

Cash benefit provided during 
leave period 

5*41 

72-97 

10-81 

10-81 

100-00 


Iwlustrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act 

Framing of procedures for re- 
cruitment, discharge, disoip- 


Unary action^ etc. 

1-05 

32-63 

2-11 

64*21 

100*00 

^proval of procedure 

Intimation of procedure to the 

1-06 

8*42 

1-05 

89-48 

100-00 

workers 

1-05 

4‘21 

• • 

94*74 

100-00 
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Tablb 12*4 — conM. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Ijidustinal Dismtes Act 

Lay-off compensation 

1-Q5 

4*21 

3*16 

91*58 

100*00 

Bate of lay-off compensation 

106 

4*21 

, , 

94*74 

100*00 

Notice of retrenchment ; ; 

1*06 

24*21 

6*32 

68*42 

loooa 

BetrenoHment compensation- 

1«05 

9*48 

5*26 

84*21 

190*00 

Employeea* Provident Funds Act 






and Scheme 

Contribution by employer 

6*32 

24*21 

1*05 

68*42 

100*00 

Period after which the em- 

ployere’ contribution be- 

comes payable 

6^32 

4-21 

1*05 

88*42 

100*00 

Accumulation of interest 

6*32 

11*58 

. , 

82*10 

100*00 


12-6. Tnuie Union membership 

Data collected regarding association of eni[)loyee-ineinbois with 
trade unions arc presented in table 12-5. For tlie purpose of the survey, 
a trade union W4is defined as any organisation or association of tlio 
workers which stocjd for acdjievfmient of the workers’ economic demands. 
Such organisation i>i‘ association might not ucc*essaril> l)e registered 
with the Registrar of Trade Unions or recognised by the Employer. For 
ascertaining tlie ni(‘nd)ership of any trade union, onl\ the position on 
the date of surve^y was taken into account. 


Table 12-6 

Distrihution of employee-inemhers (tccordhig to mc^mbership of troile un ions 

and other details 


Item 


Percentage 
of employeo- 
members 

1 


2 

Membership 

No union 

If union existing— 

(a) Member 
(it) Not a member 

•• 

24-21 

53-68 

22-11 



100*00 

Subscription paid 

Paying i)eg«larly 

Not payi^ iCgulariy . . 

« • • • 

• • • • 

92- 16 
7-84 


Total 

100-00 
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Tablp 12’6 — contn. 


1 

2 


BaU of subscription per nunUh 

Not reporting 

Less than Re. 0*25 .. .. ^ 

Rs. 0*25 to less than Re. 0*50 . . 

Rs. 0*50 and above 

• • 

• • 

3*92 

41*18 

11-76 

43-14 


Total 

•• 

100*00 


Of tlie total oni])loyce-menibers, about 64 per cent, wore members of 
triwle unions. Of these, about 92 percent, were paying their subscription 
regularly. F(»rty-one per cent, of them were paying subscription f)f less 
than Re. 0*25 and 43 per cent, of Re. 0*50 and above. 

12 -7. Lejigth of service 

Some information was also collected on the total length of service 
ot each employee-mepiber in the parti(mla.r estahlishincnt in which he/she 
was em])loyed on the day jjreceding the date of survey. If the service was 
discontinuous, then the total duration was counted from the first employ- 
ment in the establishment after ignoring the period of discontinuities. 
On (he basis of this information, a distribution of cinploy'ce mem- 
bers aewuding to their length of service iii the particular establishment 
in wliich they were employed in the reference day is gi^^eu in table 12.6. 

Table 12-6 

Percentage dislrilMtion of employee-members by lenytli of service 


Length of service 

Percentage 
of employee- 
members 


1 

2 

Less than 1 year 

1 year to less than 5 years 

5 years to less than 10 years .. 

10 years to less than 20 years . . 

20 yean and above 

.. 

6-32 

16-79 

46-31 

16-84 

14-74 


Total 

100 00 


Number of employees 

95 
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By and large, the cmployee-memhers of the sampled families consti- 
tuted a stable labour force. 

12*8. Service conditions 

III r^ard to service conditions, information was obtained on 
shiftworking, rest-intervals, pay-period, paid earned leave and social 
security benefits. All this information was obtained in respect of emplo- 
yee-members, including paid apprentices, employed in registered mines 
on the day preceding the date of survey. This infoimation was collected 
from the informants only and not from the establishments where they 
were emjiloyed. A person was considered to be employetl if he was 
'having a job, even though he might bo not actually working on the 
reference day for such reasons as illness, leave, temjKirary lay-off, etc. 
Table 12-7 shows the relevant data collected on service conditions. 


Table 12-7 


Percentage 

distribution of employee-members by service 

conditions 


Service conditions 

Percents^ 
of employee- 
members 


1 

2 

Day 

Ni^t 

Erening 

Rotation 

Shift working 

mm mm mm •• •• 

mm mm •• •• •• 

• • •• •• •• 

m % mm mm mm mm mm 

92-63 

1-0.5 

1-06 

6-27 


Total • a 

100-00 

Daily rest-irUerval 

Not reportinsr 

No rest-interral 

Half-an-hour or less 

More than half-an-hoiir . . 

4-21 

42-11 

33-68 

20-00 


••Totnl 

100-00 

WeeUj 

Moott^ 

• « * 

Pay-period , , 

• • •• •• •• •• •• 

• 4 •• •• •• •• •• 

96-84 

3-16 


Total 

100-00 

0 daj 

1 to 10 days 

11 to 15 days 

Days of paid earned leave enjoyed 
•• •• •• •• 

•• •• •• •• •• •• 

•• •• •• •• 

48-42 

60-33 

1-05 


Total 

100-00 




Roughly 93 per cent, of the employee-members were working in: 
(lay shifts. In regard to daily-rest intervals, about 34 per cent, of em- 
ployee-meinbers were enjoying daily rest-interval of half-an-^hour or 
less and 20 per cent, of them enjoyed rest-interval of more than half-an- 
hoiir. As regards pay-period, about 97 per cent, of the worker-members 
were being paid weekly. Data on paid earned lejj.ve enjoyed by the worker- 
membei*s during the calendar year preceding the date of survey show that 
over 51 per cent, of them enjoyed leave of 1 to 10 days. About 48 per cent, 
of the worker-members reported not to have enjoyed paid earned leave. 
In tliis (Muinection it has to be borne in mind that some of the worker- 
members were in emplovment for a part of the reference year only and 
the data related to paid leave actually availed of. 

12-9. Social security benefits- 

Data wore also collect^id on social security benefits like the jirovidciit 
fund, enjoyed by the employee-members us on the date of 'survey. 
Those data are prcseiited in table 12- 8. 

Table 12*8 


Distribution of eAnployeC’^nembers by social security benefit 



S(^eme 

Percentage 
of employee. 
menUbm 


1 

2 

Ptovideni Fund Schemes 

Not reporting 

No arrangement 

•• •• •• •• 

.. 3>10 

If arrangement-*- 

(A) Contributing «« 

(B) Not oontributing 
(a) Not interested 
(ft) Not dllgible 

••• • • 

•• •• •• •• 

80-00 

16-84 


Total 

10000 


Of the total of 95 eraployee-inembers, 80 per cent, were contributing 
to provident fund account eillier under the Employees’ Provident Pimd 
Scluime or under voluntary provident fund schemes introduced by the- 
employers. The 17 per cent, of the employee -members, who were not 
contributing, were not eligible. 







Chapter 13 

SAVINOSi ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 

13*14 Introdiu^y 

Under this head, iiifonuation wjis collected from each sampled 
family about the amount of its savings and assets helct at the place of 
residence or at the native place and total debts-both on 'family account’ 
and on '(mterprisc and other purposes account as on the date of survey. 
Only the family’s share of the. assets and loans was taken into oonfliid^a- 
tipn if such assets and loans were held jointly with others. Loans taken 
from the same source but for different purposes, as also loans taken for 
the same purpose from diiTerent sources, were treated as separate cases 
of loans. Credit purchases were also considered as loans. 

13 ’2. Components of savings 

Relevant data on 'savings and assets’ are presented in table 13*1 


Table 13*1 


A; Average amount {Ra . ) of mvings and assets per reporting family by ineome 

chases 

Savings/assets 

Monthly family inoome class (Bs.) 

<60 60--<120 120 and All 

above 

1 

2 3 4 5 


Average anumntj^ reporting family 
{Be.) 

Savings .. .. 87*61 143*33 69*00 124^13 

Assets .. .. .. 560 00 705*00 25*00 638*84 , 


Total 647*61 848*33 94*00 762*97* 
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Table 13*1 — contd. 

B. Percentage distnbulion of savings cmd assets by form and income classes 


Form of sarings/assets 

Monthly family income class (Bs.) 

-A 

<60 6(V~<120 

120 and 
above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i) Savings 

(a) On family accoun;^ 

Provideiit fund-own contribution 
Provident fund-employer’s contribution 
Savings (bank, postal and cash in hand) 

6*28 

511 

214 

9*37 

7*53 

70-74 

2-66 

8-83 

6-89 

0-56 

Total 

13-53 

16-90 

73-40 

16-27 

(6) On enterprise and other purposes ac- 
count 


. , 

, , 


(u) Assets 

(a) On family a>ccouni — 

Land 

Building 

Jewellery and ornaments 

Others 

34*31 

38*43 

13*47 

0*26 

38*61 

36*45 

7-57 

0*47 

26-60 

37*35 

36*81 

9*15 

0*42 

Total 

86-47 

83*10 

26-60 

83-73 

(b) On enterprise and other purposes ac- 
count ' . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Grand Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of reporting families 

18 

40 

2 

60 


All the sampled families reported savings and assets on the date 
of survey. The amount of savings j)er reporting family worked out to 
Rs. 124 and of assets per reporting fan)ily to Rs. 639 giving a total of 
about Rs. 763. Thus, savings formed about 16 per cent, and assets about 
84 per cent, of the total amount of both savings and assets. Both 
savings and assets were held on ‘family a(*couiit’. 

13 • 3. Extent of savings and assets 

Table 13*2 gives percentage distribution of families according to 
total amount of savings and assets (held on the date of survey) by ki- 
oome classes. 
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Table 13*:;. 

Percentage distribution offamilies by tolnl amount of savings and 
assets and incotne cUisses 


Amount of savings and assets 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 



' <60 60- 

--<120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

No saving and assets . . 

. . 

6-66 

. . 

• . 

1-67 

Below Rs, 200 


27-78 

25-00 

100-00 

28-32 

Rs. 200 to below Ks. 500 


22-22 

22-50 

• • 

21-67 

Rs. 500 to below Rs. 1,500 

• • 

38-89 

33-00 

• • 

33-00 

Rs. 1,500 to below Rs. 2,500 

• • 

.. 

15-00 


10-00 

Rs. 2,500 to below Rs. 3,500 


. . 5-55 

• • 

• • 

1-67 

Rs. 3,500 to below Rs. 4,500 

•• 

. . 

2-50 

• • 

1-67- 


Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 


About 2|)ercent. of the families had no savings and assets. Thirty 
five percent, of families reported savings and as.setsofR8. 500 to below 
Es. 1,500. 

13 •4« Possession of durable articles and live-stock 

In ad.dition to savings and assets, data were also collected on 
ccrtain/selected, durable articles and, livc-stoc‘k. The intention was to 
have an idea of the living liabits and the h^vel of living of the sampled 
working class fan\ilies on the basis of the jwssossion or non-].M)ssession 
of such articles, etc. Table 13-3 shows the names and number of 
durable articles and live-.stock pos.se.s,se<l by the sampled working claSB 
families. "For this purpose durable articles hired in or hired out 
were not taken into account. 
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Table 13-3 


Number of families possessing selected durable articles and live- 
stock ami n umber of art icles^ etc, possessed 


Durable articles and live<*stock 

Number Percentage 
of of 

families reporting 
reporting families 
possession 
of articles 
etc. 

Total 

number 

of 

articles, 
etc. posses- 
sed 

Average 
number 
per family 
of 

reporting 

families 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Table 


1 

1-67 

1 

1-00 

Chair 


1 

1-67 

3 

3-00 

Sowing machine 


1 

1*67 

1 

100 

Clock, time*pieoe 


1 

1-67 

1 

1 00 

Cot 


56 

93-33 

140 

2*60 

Chouki 


2 

3:J3 

3 

1-50 

Stringed instrument . • 


2 

3-33 

2 

1*00 

Harmonium 


1 

1*67 

1 

1*00 

Tabla, dholak 


7 

11-67 

7 

100 

T’ountain -pen 


2 

3*33 

2 

1*00 

Wrist watch 


3 

5-00 

3 

1-00 

'Bicycle 


2 

3-33 

2 

100 

Cow, buffalo 


15 

25 00 

27 

1*80 

Cart 


2 

3-33 

2 

1*00 


It would appear from the above table that the possession of some- 
what costly durable articles, such as bicycle, wrist watch, clock, time-piece, 
1 sewing-machine, etc., was not very uncommon among the working 
class families surveyed. 

13*5, Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13*4 gives the percentage distribution of families by debt and 
income classes. 








TAniiE \?>-i 


Varcertlaqt^ (JiMrihutinn of families hy amount of debt and in-rome elasses 


Amount of debt 


Monthly family iiuH>m«* olas* 

(Rm.) 

<00 

00--<120 

120 ami 
ahnTO 

All ’ 

1 


2 

:t 

4 

5 

than R». 50 

9 m 

5(tOI» 

17*05 

, , 

21 05 

Its. 50 to less than Rs. 100 

• 0 

. . 

35-29 

• • 

31*58 

Rs. 100 to less than Rs. 150 . • 

m 0 

- • 

17-05 

• • 

15-79 

Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 250 

• 9 


5HS 

• * 

5- 20 

Rs. 250 to loss than Rs. 500 

0 m 


17*05 

• • 

15-79 

Rs. 500 to less than Rs. i»0(K) 

• • 

50 (H) 

5 -88 

• • 

10*53 

Total 

•• 

100 00 

100*00 


100*00 


Taking all families together, about 21 percent, of tlie families pcportwl 
debt of less than Rs. 60, 47 per cent, of Rs. 50 to less than Rs. 150, 21 
per cent, of Rs. 160 to less than Rs. 500 and 11 per cent, of Rs. 500 to 
less than Rs. 1,000. 

13-6. Purjme of loan 

The relevant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans are presented 
in table 13' 5. 


Table 13*5 


Distribution of families, loans and amount of lotms hy purpose 


Purpose of loans 

Perc^entage 
of famiUo.s 
reporting 
debt 

J’orcentngo 
distribution 
of loans 

Percentage 
distribution 
of amount 
of loa ns 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(A) On family account 

Festival 

• • o * 27 

9*-VJ 

309 

IMan'iage 

31*05 

10* 05 

19*44 

Oiirrent deficit 

31*05 

ID* 05 

8*64 

Others • * . • 

31*05 

33*81 

17-28 

TotJfcl 

.. 68*43 

71 43 

48*45 


M^B(N)280DjtLB-8 
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TABIiR 


13"5— con/<?. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

(B) On enterprise and other pur^ 
j) 08 es account 

Building 

Furchasa of other assets 

21 05 

10- 5.^ 

19 05 
»-52 

41-40 

10-15 

Total 

31-58 

28-57 

61-55 

Orand Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

Absolute total 

19 

21 

2,778 

(R8.) 


Out cf 'the total of 60 sampled families, 19 or about 32 per cent, 
reported d^bt on the date of survej'. Out of the families reportir^ debt 
abcut 68 per cent. had . taken loans on family account and the rest on 
enterprise and other purposes account. ' 

13*7. Sources and terms of ham 

Table 13-6 gives the percentage distribution of loans by source, 
nature of security, rate of interest and type of instalment for re-payment. 

Tabi,e 13*6 

Percentage distribution of loam by source^-, nature of security, rate of 
interest and type of imtedment for repaytnent 


By •ource 


By nature of By rate of interest By typo of 

security instalment (for 

repayment of loans) 


A— — ^ , K ^ ^ .v, ^ ^ a ^ 

lUjUEoe of Perceiitagro Nature of Percentage Bato of Percentage Type of Percontaga 
^ loans of loans security of loans interest of loans instalment of loans 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

C64speratiTa 

addieiiea 

4-76 No security 

66*67 

No interest 

28*57 Not report- 
ing 

Weekly 

4-76 

14-29 

Moneylender 

38*10 Ornaments 

and jewellery 

14*28 

Less than 
6% 

4*76. Monthly 

9-62 

Friends and 
* nslatives* 

38*10 Others 

10-05 

6% to less 
than 121% 

28*57 Yearly 

4-76 
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Table 13*6— co»^(/. 


1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Shopkeeper 

9-52 


12*% to 
iesR tbaa 

9*62 

Others 

66-67 

Others 

9-52 


26% 

26% to 

14*29 






less than 50% 
60% and 

14*20 






alK>ve 




Total 

100 00 

100 00 


100 00 


100*00 


A large proportion (about 76 per cent.) of loans were taken from 
friends and relatives and money lenders. About 67 per cent, of the loans 
were taken against no security. Eoughly, 29 per cent, of the loans were 
taken at no int^st. The highest rate of interest, i.e., 50 pec cent, and 
above was paid in case of 14 per cent, of the loans. Fourteen per cent, ol 
the loans were to be repaid in weekly instalments. 



Chapter 14 


SOME IMPORTANT FINDINGS 


14*1. Family chanuierintics, income and expenditure 

The estimated number of families of industrial workers satisfying 
the survey definition worked out in Balaghat centre to about 1 • 5 thousands. 
Of the total families, 8 per cent, consisted of single-member, 34 per cent, 
of two to three members, 33 per cent, of four to five members, 20 per cent, 
of six to seven members and the remaining 5 per cent, consisted of more 
than 7 members. By family t 3 ^o, 39 per cent, consisted of husband, 
(rife and children and 19 per cent, of husband, wife, ctiildren and other 
members. Others in order were those consisting of unmarried earner 
and husband or wife, i.e., single workers whose dependants may be 
living elsewhere (8 per cent.); husband and wife (8 per cent.); immarried 
earner and other members (4 i)er cent.) and rest (22 per cent.) 

"** The average size of the family was 4*18 persons. Of these, 1'69 
were earners, 0* 13 earning dependant and the remaining 2 • 36 non-earning 
dependants. Of the earners, 1*03 were .adult men and 0*64 adult woman. 
About 43 per cent, of the families had only one income recipient and 42 
per cent, had two income recipients. On an average, a family had 2*36 
dependants living with it and O-ll dependant living elsewhere. 

Thp average monthly income worked out to Rs. 83*30 per family 
and Rs. 19*95 per capita. The largest number of families (37 per cent, 
of the total) came within the income class, ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90.’ 
Broadly, the income of large-sized families was higher. 

Of the average monthly income of Rs. 83*30 per family, income 
from paid employment accounted for Rs. 72*37 or 87 per cent., income 
from self-employment for Rs. 4*86 or 6 per cent, and income from ‘other 
sources’ such as rent from land and house pension, cash assistance, 
gifts, concession, etc., for Rs. 6*07 or 7 per cent. Men contributed the 
lai^est amount to the average monthly family income from all the three 
sources. 
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The average montlily expenditure for current living was Rs. 108*35 
per family, Rs. 25-92 per capita and Rs. 31*86 per adult consumption 
unit. 

Of the average monthly expenditure of Rs. 108*35 per family* 
consumption expenditure accounted for Rs. 107*29 tlie rest being accounted 
for by non-consumption outgo like interest on loans and remittances 
to dependants. Expfuiditure on food worked out to Rs. 59*84 or 56 per 
cent, of the consumption expenditure. 

An analysis of the nut ritive contents of the food stuffs consumed by 
an average working class family in Bakighat revealed that while tlio over- 
all nutritive value of the diets was reasonably fair, there was room for 
imjn’ovemojit. Increased intake of wheat and mixed cereals instead of 
Tice alone and green leafy vegetables, fruits and intake of at least skimmed 
milk, especially by children, pregnant and nursing women, would help to 
■overcome the deficiencies in respect of calcium, vitamin A and vitamin C. 

14*2. Ad’liliotml aHiMtclJi of hvel of lioitig 

.4s already statj^d in Chapter 8, the additional aspects of level of 
living relate only to tlie sjun])led families and no estimates have been 
built on the basis of data collected in regard to those aspects. Among indus- 
trial workers in Balaghat, 87* ])er cent, of all members (aged 5 years and 
above) were illiterate and about 12* per cent, had rex;eived education 
upto or below primary standard. About 6 per cent, of family members 
surveyed were receiving education, .imong children (between 5 —14 years 
of age) this percentage was about 27. The reasons for not receiving caIu- 
■cjxtion in case of children and others were mainly financial difliculties, 
lack of ijitorest and lack of facilities. 

Allopathic treatment in cases of sickness was more popular among all 
the families. 

A majority of working class families were living in self-owned chawls/ 
bustees. The accommodation (wcupied by them generally consisted of 
one living room and covered verandah with no provision for separate 
kitchen, store oi- bath. Important places usually visited by tlw working 
class families for their essential Jieeds and amenities, e.g., shopping 
.centres, bus stop, primary school, etc., were in a majority of cases at 
a distance of less than one mile from their dwellings. 

About.78 per cent, of employee-members of Sixmpled families hail a 
length of service of 5 years or more in the siiiae establishment and thus 
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they constituted a stable labour force. About 93 per cent, of the emplo- 
yee-'members were working in day shifts. About 34 per cent, of tho 
employee-menibcrs were enjoying a daily res?t-interval of half-an-liour 
or less. Most of the employee-members were beixig paid weekly. Paid 
earned leave was being enjoyed by a majority of the employee-members. 
A large majority of them were covered by the provident fund scheme. 

All the sampled families reported assets and savings on ‘family 
account’ on the date of survey. Assets formed about 84 per cent, and sav- 
ings about 16 per cent, of the total amount of savings and assets. The 
average amount of savings and assets per reporting family on the date 
of survey worked to about Es. 124 and Rs. 639 respectively. Forty-five 
per cent, of the families reported savings and assets between Rs. 500 
and Rs. 2,500. . 

About 32 per cent, of the families surveyed reported debt on the 
date of survey. The outstanding loans were mostly on ‘family account’. 

^Estimated figures. 
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Appendix I 

Lut of Centres covered under Family Living Surveys among Indus- 
trial Worixrs during 1958-59 


Fcuitory Centres 

27. Amritsar 

1. Digboi 

28. Yamnnanagar 

2. Jamshedpur 

29. Jaipur 

3. Mongliyr-JamaJpiir 

30. Ajmer 

4. Bombay 

31. Delhi 

5. Ahmedabad 

32. Srinagar 

6. Nagpur 

B. Mining Centres 

7. Bbavnagar 

33. Jharia 

8. Bliolapur 

34. Kodarma 

9. Bhopal 

35. Noamnndi 

10. Indore 

.36. Balaghat 

11. Gwalior 

37. Gudur 

12. Madras 

38. Barbil 

13. Madurai 

39. Ranigiinj 

14. Coimbatore 

40. Kolar Gold Field 

15. Giintirr 

C. Plantation Centres 

16. Hyderabad 

41. liubac 

17. Sambalpur 

42. Rangapara 

18. Kanpur 

43. Mariani 

19. Varanasi (Banaras) 

44. Doom Dooma 

20. Saharanpur 

45. Coonoor 

'21. Calcutta 

46. Darjeeling 

22. Howrah 

47. .Jalpaiguri 

23. Asansol 

48. Chikmagalur 

24. Bangalore 

49. Ammathi 

25. Alleppey 

60. Mundakkayam 

26. Alwaye 
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Appendix II 


Aventge monthly expenditure — item-wise per family 


All faittilos 


Single-member family 


Number Average Number Average ex - 
(if expenditure of pencliture 
reporting per family of reporting per family ^ 
families all families families of all familiea 

(Rs.) (R8.) 



(A) CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 
Food, bevbraqe eto. 


Cereals anA products 


Paddy 

Rice 

Wheat 

Gram 

Gram atta 

Maida 

Suji, rawa 

Tapioca 

Grinding and other charges 


20 

227 

199 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

195 

312 

18-70 

6-03 

0-08 

0-00 

0-00 

000 

0-00 

0-40 

ii 

10 

io 

7-60 

4-40 

0-23 

Sub-total : cereals and products 


235 

28-33 

11 

12-35 

Pulses and products 

Arhar 


221 

4-56 

10 

1 -47 

Gram 


28 

0-20 

, , 

. . 

Moong 


6 

0-03 

, , 

. . 

Masur 


1 

0-02 

1 

0-08 

Urd 


107 

1 19 

2 

0‘lt 

Other pulses 


25 

0-26 

2 

015 

Sub-total : pulses and products 

. . 

232 

6-26 

lO" 

1*83 

Oil seeds t oils and fats 

Mustard oil 


68 

l-OG 

2 

0-17 

Gingelly oil 


39 . 

0-28 

3 

0 - 30 - 

Groun(lnut oil 


99 

1-32 

3 

0-51 

Other vegetable oil 


31 

0-33 

2 

0-15 

Vanaspati 


5 

0-05 

1 

0-24 

Oil seeds 


1 

0-01 



Other fats 


1 

0-01 

, . 


Sub-total : oilseeds,oil8 and fats 

• . 

235 

3-06 

11 

“ 1 - 37 J ’ 

Meal, Fish and eggs 

Goat meat 


154 

2-96 

6 

1-18 

Beef 


1 

0-01 



Poultry 


9 

0-18 


. , 

Birds meat 

• • 

3 

0-07 

•• 

•• 
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Appendix II 


1 




4 

5 

Fresh fish 

• • 

84 

0-84 

3 

0-26 

Eggs hen 

• • 

2 

001 

1 

004 

Sub-total : meat, fish and eggs 

mm 

199 

4- 07 

8 

1*48 

Milk and products 

Milk-cow 


82 

1*22 

6 

1-33 

Milk buffalo 


87 

1*28 

3 

0-46 

Curd 


1 

000 



Ghce-cow 


8 

Oil 



Ghee-buffalo 


60 

0-68 

4 

0-76 

Other milk and products 

-• 

1 

003 

•• 

•• 

Sub-totals milk and products 


174 

3*32 

9 

2-54 


CondimenU and spices 


Salt. 

• • 

• c 

235 

0-32 

11 

0-10 

Turmeric . . • . 


• • 

233 

0-36 

11 

0.18 

Chill ies-green 



97 

016 

5 

009 

Chillies-dry 



232 

2-93 

11 

0-73 

Tamarind 



4 

002 



Onion , . . . 


, , 

234 

0-64 

11 

0-28 

Garlic 



222 

0-39 

10 

0-17 

Coriander 



221 

0-39 

10 

0-21 

Ginger 


, , 

20 

004 

2 

0-06 

Pepper 


. • 

1 

000 

• . 

• • 

Jira • . 



11 

002 



Cloves . . ^ . 



2 

000 

, , 

, , 

Elaichi 

m 9 


1 

001 


, , 

Mixed spices 

• • 

, , 

214 

0*56 

10 

0-21 

Other spices and condiments 

• • 

• • 

5 

0-02 

•• 


Sub-total : condiments and spices 

• • 

235 

5-86 

11 

2- 02 

Vegetablu and products 






Potato . . • • 



152 

0-96 

10 

0-60 

Muli, turnip, radish 


* , 

2 

000 

, , 


Other root vegetables 

• • 

• • 

1 

0-02 

, , 

, , 

Brinjal 

• • 

• * 

98 

0-53 

4 

0-13 

Cauliflower 

• • 

• • 

34 

0-17 . 

1 

0*04 

Jack-ihiit 

• • 

• • 

1 

000 

, , 


Ladies finger 

, , 

• • 

25 

009 

1 

0*02 

Tomato 

• • 

• • 

45 

0-14 

3 

0*00 





Appbndiix ll—conbd, 


1 


2 

3 

B 

& 

Pumpkin . . 

• s 

2 

000 

— ? — 

• • 

• • 

Gou^ 


6 

001 

1 

001 

Karela 

• • 

6 

0*02 

• • 

• • 

Bean 


3 

oOo 

• • 

• • 

Other non-leafy vegetables 


108 

1-29 

4 

0.33 

Palak •• •• 


1 

0-00 

. . 


Amamath Chalai 


17 

Q03 

1 

001 

Methi 


1 

000 


s • 

Othe^ leafy vegetables 


17 

004 

1 

001 

Other vegetable products • 

• • 

21 

017 

1 

0'09 

Sub-total : vegetables and prodims 

• • 

234 

3-46 

11 

1-26 

i'ruitsand Produeia 






Banana, plantain 

• • 

5 

0 10 

2 

005 

Orange 

• • 

2 

O' 00 



Kemon 


J 

009 



Mango 

• • 

4 

002 

• • 

• • 

Pine apple . . 

• ■ 

1 

000 

• • 

• • 

Water melon 

« • 

3 

0.01 

1 

000 

Cooonut . . , . . , • 

• • 

7 

0.02 

. , 


papaya 

Kharbooza . . 

• • 

2 

1 

0.00 

000 

•• 


Other fruits 

• s 

8 

006 

2 

0-22 

Jama and Jelli<es 


21 

000 

•• 

• ' 

Sub-total : fruits and products 

• • 

30 

0-21 

4 

0-27 

Sugar 9 honey etc. 






Sugar crystal 


iOl 

1-74 

7 

0-56 

Gur 

• • 

165 

M2 

7 

0-38 

^foncy • a • , , , 

• • 

2 

001 

• ■ 

•• 

Shb- total : sugar, honey, etc. 

• • 

226 

2-87 

10 

0-94 

Non alcoholic beverages 






lea leaf .. 

• 

• • 

180 

0-73 

5 

0*22 

Sub-thtal ; non alcoholic beverages 

• • 

180 

0-73 

6 

0-22 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

Prepared meala and refreehmenla 

Meals 

4 

0*36 

4 

4-78 

Snaok-isaltish 


• • • • 

35 

0-24 

2 

0*44 

Snaok- sweet 

^ , 

• • • • 

19 

012 

2 

010 

Hot drink-tea 


• • • • 

122 

0*94 

4 

0-57 

Others 

-• 

• • • • 

1 

001 

•• 

•• 


Sub- total : prepared meals and refresh- 
ments 

141 

1-67 

8^ 

5-89 

Total: Food 

•• 

59-84 * 


30*16 

Pan, supari, etc. 

Pan leaf 

185 

1-25 

7 

0*64 

Pan iinishcd . . 

120 

0-65 

7 

0*82 

8upari 

198 

1-26 

9 

0*76 

Lime 

79 

003 

3 

0-01 

Katha .. 

186 

0-64 

7 

0*36 

Others 

9 

0-03 

•• 


Sub-total : pan, supari. etc* 

220 

3-86 

12 

2*59 

Tobacco and products 

Bidi 

169 

2-04 

4 

0*67 

Cigarette 

12 

0-21 

1 

0*42 

Zarda, Kimam, surti 

36 

Oil 

2 

0*19 

Chewing tobacco 

38 

Oil 

1 

0-02 

Poking tobacco 

18 

010 


, , 

Leaf tob^acco 

82 

0-25 

3 

0*06 

Hukka tobacco-prepared 

6 

003 


. , 

Snuff 

11 

0-06 


•• 

Sub-total : tobacco and products 

226 

2-91 

10 

1*36 


Alcoholic beverages 


Country liquor 

125 

3*99 

4 

0*54 

Ganja 

5 

0*16 

. , 

. . 

Opium 

2 

0*02 

, , 

. . 

Others 

11 

0-63 


•• 

Sub-total : alcoholic beverages 

139 

4*70 

4 

0*54 

Total: pan, supari, tobacco and intoxicants 

•• 

11*47 

•• 

4-49 
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Appendix II — cmtd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Fuel and light 

Firewood and chips 


218 

4-92 

10 

1-6T 

Kerosene oil-fuel 


23 

001 

3 

003 

Kerosene oil-lighting 


234 

1*32 

12 

0*62 

Electricity fuel 


1 

0 03 


, ^ 

Electrici ty- 1 ight ing 


1 

001 


* 

Dung cake . 


20 

Oil 

1 

0*08 

Candles 


1 

0-00 


, , 

Match box * . 


234 

0-69 

12 

0*23 

Others 


1 

0-00 

•• 

•• 

Total t Fuel and light 

, , 

237 

6*99 

13 

2*53 


HoUStNO 

Bent for homing, etc. 


Kent-residential house 

Rent-owned/free house . . . . * 

9 

214 

0*11 

5-28 

1 

10 

0*16 

312 

Sub- total : rent for housing, etc. 

223 

5*39 

11 

3*28 

Bouse repairs ami vp^keep 

Repairs .. .. ... 

4 

0*13 

•• 

• • 

Sttb-total : house repairs and up*keep 

4 

0*13 

•• 

•• 

Furniture, etc. 

Bed-stead, cot 

3 

0*04 



Mat, mattress, durrie 

1 

0-00 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total ; furniture, etc. • . 

4 

0*04 

•• 

•• 


HomehM appliancea, etc. 


Suitcase, attache 



1 

0*00 



Utensil-earthenware . . 



28 

0*11 



Utensil-bell metal 



4 

0*09 



Utensil-aluminium 



3 

0*02 



Utensil-ooppcr 



2 

0*12 

, . 


Utensil-brass 



4 

0*08 

1 

0*03 

Utensil-others 



1 

0*00 



Glassware 



6 

0*02 

• • 

•• 
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Appendix II- 

-■conld. 




1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Ohinaware . . 


2 

0 01 



Bucket 


2 

0 04 


, , 

Broom 


26 

00.3 

. 

. . 

Lock 


5 

002 

I 

0*02 

Bopc, string 


4 

00.5 

. , 

. . 

Cutlery 


2 

0-00 

. . 

. . 

Other electrical appliances 


1 

001 

. . 

. . 

Meat safe 

•• 

1 

000 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total : household appliances, etc. 

•• 

60 

^ 0-60 

1 

0*05 

Household services 

Sweeper 


5 

000 



Sub-total : household services 

•• 

5 

000 

•• 

•• 

Total z Housing. 

•• 

229 

616 

11 

3*33 

Ci.oTiiiNO, Bedding, etc. 
Readymade chlhing 

Dhoti 


34 

106 

1 

0*70 

Trousers 


1 

001 



Half pants . . 

, , 

7 

006 



Waist coat, jacket, jawahar coat 


1 

003 



Vest 

, , 

1 

000 



Shirt, kamij, kurta 


16 

0-27 



Ganji, baaiian 


7- 

0*05 



Sari 


56 

3-91 



Blouse, aholi 


2 

0 01 



Petticoat 


2 

002 



Dopatta, urani 

, , 

2 

002 



Frocks 


1 

0 02 



Undergarments 

, , 

1 

002 



Handkerchief 

, , 

1 

000 



Sweater, pull-ov’cr 


3 

004 



Longcloth 


1 

0 01 



Mulmul 


1 

0(H) 



Other garments 


1 

O-Ol 



Sub-tot al: ready-made clothing 

•• 

80 

5-54 

1 

0-70 

Non-Ready-made dething 

Dhoti 


10 

0*2.5 



Pyjama 


4 

0*10 

, , 

. , 

Trouseiv 

• • 

7 

0*18 

. • 

. . 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Half pants . . 

11 

0-18 



Waist coat, jacket, jawahar coat 

1 

004 

i 

O'M 

8hirt, kamij and kiirta 

32 

0-92 

1 

0-J52 

Ganjj, banian 

3 

0 05 

. . 


Sari 

12 

0*82 

. . 

. ^ 

Blouse, choli 

23 

0*32 

. . 

. . 

Salwar 

1 

001 

. . 


Frocks 

7 

0-n 

1 

0-79 

Undergarments (underwear) 

1 

O-Ol 



Chaddar, angabastram 

3 

012 

. . 

. . 

Long cloth . . . . * . . 

10 

0*20 

1 

015 

Mulmul 

2 

o-oo 

. . 

. . 

Satin 

1 

0 01 

. , 


Poplin 

18 

0-00 

1 

0-24 

Other shirting and coating 

22 

0-83 

i 

104 

Other cloth . . 

47 

0-96 

1 

010 

Other garments 

1 

0 03 

. . 


Other clothing (miscellaneous) 

2 

0 04 


• * 

Sub-total : non-ready-made clothing 

92 

6-92 

3 

3*38 


Headwear 


Cap 

•• 

9 

0 02 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total : headwear 

•• 

9 

0-02 

•• 

•• 

Bedding 

Bed sheet 


6 

018 



Mosquito net 


1 

002 



Durrie 


1 

0*08 



Bedding cloth 


2 

004 



Others 


1 

003 



Sub total ; bedding 

, , 

11 

0-35 

. . 

. . 


FwAwear 


Shoes 

• • • « • • 


19 

0-49 

1 

0*27 

Sandals 

. • • . • • 

, , 

2 

0-07 

. . 


Ch appals 

. . 

. • 

28 


• • 


Socks 

. . 


3 

0-02 

• • 

• • 


Sub-total : footwear 

•• 

41 

0-84 

1 

0-27 
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i 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Miscellaneous 






Washerman . . 


3 

0-04 

1 

0-17 

Washing so p 

, , 

234 

1-41) 

11 

0-80 

S da 


57 

0*12 



TaUoring, mending, darning 

, , 

71 

1-10 

3 

0-89 

Others 


2 

0(K) 



Kepair and maintenance of footwear 

-• 

2 

000 

•• 

•• 

Sub- total : miscellaneous 

•• 

236 

2-75 

11 

1-86 

Total : Clothing, bedding, etc. 

•• 

236 

15-42 

11 

6-21 

Misoeixan eous 
Medical Care 






Medicine 

•• 

25 

0-79 

1 

0-56 

Sub-total : mc<Ucal care 

•• 

25 

0-79 

1 

0-56 

Personal care 






Hair oil, pomade, hair cream . . 

.. 

.231 

0-95 

11 

0;45 

Barber 

, , 

198 

0-89 

7 

0-37 

Snow, face cream, wax, etc. 


7 

003 


. . 

Toilet soap . . 

, , 

100 

0-43 

6 

0-23 

Comb, hair brush 

, , 

11 

002 


. . 

Mirror 

. , 

4 

0-01 


. . 

Face powder . 

. , 

6 

0-03 

i 

0-ii 

Tooth paste 

. . 

1 

0-01 

Tooth powder 

. . 

2 

000 



Tooth brush 

, , 

1 

0-00 


. . 

Blade 

, , 

37 

0-04 

3 

0-07 

Scents and perfumes . . 

. , 

1 

0-00 



Others 

•• 

11 

0-06 


•• 

Sub-total : personal oare 

•• 

.237 

2-47 

12 

1-23 

Education and reading 






School, college-fees 

. . 

10 

006 

. . 

• . 

Books — school 

. . 

6 

0*04 

• • 

o-6i 

Books — general 

.. 

1 

o-t.o 

1 

Periodical and journal 

Others 

• • 

1 

3 

0-00 

0-01 

\ 

0-09 

Sub-total : education and reading 

•• 

25 

oil 


0-10 
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1 


Recreaiionf cte* 

Cinema 

Toy 


Sub- total : recreation, etc, 
Tran»porl, etCm 

RaU ^ 11 

Bus 

Water transpoi-t 
Bicycle hire . . 

Postage (including telegram and 
order) 

Sub-total : transport, etc. 

Subscription, dc. 

Trade miion 
Keligious 
Gift and charity 
Other ceremonials 

Sub-total ; subscription, etc, 

MisceUaneous 

•Ornaments— glass 

Ornaments — plastic . . 

Umbrella 

Repair and maintenance 

•Other pocket expenses 

•Other miscellaneous expenses . . 


Sub-total ; miscellaneous 
Total ; Miscellaneous 


Total : Consumption Expenditure 


(B) NON-CONSUMFITON EX- 

peotiture 

JntereM, litigation, etc. 

Interest paid on lo^ . . 
Expenditure on litigation 
Remittances to dependants 

Sub-total : interest, litigation, etc# 



2 

3 

4 

5 


93 

0-(i9 

4 

0-69 

• • 

16 

0-06 

i .. 

•• 


98 

0-75 

4 

0-69 



13 

0 15 


, , 

, , 

14 

013 

1 

006 

, , 

1 

0 01 


, . 

. . 

6 

0 03 

i 

017 

money 

3 

000 



• l * 

30 

032 

2* 

0-23 


, , 

89 

0-24 • 

4 

Oil 

, , 

15 

018 

1 

004 

, , 

8 

0-3o 

1 

0-79 

•• 

34 

114 

1 

004 


116 

1-91 

5 

0-98 



126 

0-73 

2 

0-10 


4 

001 

, , 

, , 


5 

0 08 

, , 

, , 


1 

0 00 

. « 

. , 


10 

0l8 

1 

0-41 


4 

0-06 

1 

0-31 

- 

137 

106 

4 

0-82 

- 

•• 

7*41 

•• 

4-51 



107-29 

, , 

51-23 


, , 

20 

0-60 

, , 

. . 

, , 

1 

0-12 

, , 


•• 

5 

0-34 

4 

4-50 

•• 

26 

1-06 

4 

4-50 
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Appendix II — concld. 


1 2 3 4 5 


Savings and investments 

Ornaments — ^silver 

1 

004 



Provident fund contribution . . 

163 

2-87 

*8 

1-86 

Others 

14 

0-50 

1 

1*55 

Sub- total : savings and investments •• 

171 

3-41 

9 

3-41 


D^ts repaid 


!Debts repaid «• 

• • 

18 

1-00 

2 

0*84 

Sub-total — debts repaid 

• • 

18 

100 

2 

0*84 

Total : Non-consumption kxpenditurb . . 

• • 

5*47 

*• 

8*75 


SUMMARY 




(a) Comumpliofn expenditure 






Pood 



59*84 


30*16 

Pan, supari, tobacco and intoxicants 

. , 

. , 

11*47 


4*49 

Fuel and light 


237 

6*99 

is 

2*53 

Housing 


229 

6*16 

11 

3 33 

Clothing, bedding, etc. 


236 

15-42 

11 

6*21 

Miscellaneous 

— 

— 

7-41 


4-51 

Total 

•• 

•• 

107-29 

*• 

51-23 

(&) Non-consumption expenditure 






Taxes, interest and litigation 

, , 


0*72 



Bemittances to dependants 


5 

0*34 

4 

4*50 

'Savings and investments 

• • 

171 

3*41 

9 

3*41 

Debts repaid 

• • 

18 

1*00 

2 

0-84 

Total 

• • 

- 

6-47 

•• 

8*75 


TiI/B(N)28')DofLB— 550— 9-7-68— GIPS 







